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A book im- 
portant to every Army leader, 
commissioned or noncommissioned. 






Actual accounts of 
Infantry battles of the first 
World War full of facts for the student . 
Infantry tactics. 
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Leadership for American 
Army Leaders 


By Colonel Edward Lyman Munson, Jr. 
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MAP READING 
For the Soldier 


Here’s the finest map-reading text ever produced for the soldier. Its 98 pages 
of maps, pictures and text make map reading understandable. 


MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER is based on the graphic portfolio on 
elementary map reading prepared by Army Service Forces. 


1.00 



















Three manuals 
combined in one book, 
cover the whole of modern combat. 


FSR and SOFM, Combined 


Field Service Regulations—Operations (FM 100-5) 
Field Service Regulations—Administration (FM 100-10) 
Staff Officers’ Field Manual— 


The Staff and Combat Orders 
(FM 101-5) 
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the Armed Forces of the United States: 
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Lost Battalion 


By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 


» story of the famous outfit which 
t on holding its ground. 

jot Battles 

By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 


‘s»mous battles of our first American 


e-Fighter Team 
By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 


citing account of how a French 
\ nit fought the Panzers. 
§ ant Terry Bull 
By Himself 
Sergeant Terry’s stories have been 


rites in the Army for years. Now 
est are brought together in one 


Studies on War 

e best articles from Military Af- 
fairs, the quarterly of the American 
Military Institute. 


What To Do Aboard the Transport 


\ group of scientists answer the ques- 
tions of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
available in cloth at $1.50 under the 
the title Science from Shipboard. 


Fighting Forces 


Abraham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column 
By George Fort Milton 
Abraham Lincoln and his undercover 


enemies. Cloth edition $3.50. 


Genghis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 


The great conquerer who 
reached Berlin from China. 


nearly 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
The tricks and tactics of 
fighting and street combat. 
W hat’s That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 


Silhouettes of 83 American and Jap 
planes with pictures and descriptions 


guerrilla 


Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
Silhouettes and photographs of Brit- 
ish, German and Italian aircraft. 
The Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
Humorous story of a new Army man 
Cloth edition $1.75. 
Guadalcanal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 
Front-line battle in the South Pacific 


FULL LENGTH 





Modern Battle 
By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 
Blitzkrieg battles of this World War 


Americans vs. Germans 
3attle American 
fighters in World 


experiences of six 
War I. 
How the Jap Army Fights 


Detailed description of the training 
and tactics of the Jap soldier. 


Tbe War in Outline: 1939-1943 


A valuable chronological outline of 
the war from the rise of the Axis to the 


middle of August, prepared by Special 
Services Division, ASF. 
Weapons for the Future 

By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., and 


Charles T. Haven 
America will always need good weap 
ons. In cloth as For Permanent Victory 
at $2.50. 


Blitzkrieg: Armies on W beels 
By Lieut. Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


The evolution of tactics and equip- 
ment in this war. Cloth edition of Blitz- 
krieg $2.00; cloth edition of Armies on 
Wheels $2.50. 


Books for the Armed Services Only 





Ube Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 
Major Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
El Guettar, and how big this war is and 


what the Army is doing to win it. Cloth 
edition $2.00. 


Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


Jap Army leaders, organization, and 
training. Cloth edition $2.50. 


How to Abandon Ship 


By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 


Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side of 
abandoning ship, including life on a 

fe raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 
Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self-re- 
liant fighting man. 
The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you will 
see why this is a great story. 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 


The splendid fight against odds which 
opened the war. 


Machine Warfare 
By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 


Hitler studied this writer’s ideas on 
the plane and the tank. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clausewitz’s 
famous writings on war. Cloth edition 
$1.50. 
Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of chemicals and 


chemical weapons and tactics by a fore- 
most expert. Cloth edition $2.75 
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We have a number of good letters we'd like to quote 
from this month, but first we want to straighten out a mis- 
take. Last month we told you that the total donations to 
the fund up to that time was $41,661.99. 
error which we didn’t discover until after we had gone to 


This was an 


press. The correct total to date is $44,555.38. 

The best news of the month is the contribution of $5,000 
by the Bowlers’ Victory Legion of the American Bowling 
Congress. The Victory Legion has contributed large sums 
to a number of other war-aid projects and we know every 
member of the U. S. Infantry Association and reader of the 
Journat will appreciate the contribution to the Prisoner of 
War Fund which comes from bowlers everywhere in the 
U.S. Mr. E. H. Baumgarten, secretary of the Bowlers’ Vic- 
tory Legion, is in large part responsible for this substantial 
contribution. The Bow Jers’ Victory Legion has been espe- 
cially active in the War Bond Drives, having reached a total 
of more than $300,000,000 in War Bond sales. Bowling has 
always been a cheerful and friendly type of sport, played 
in a neighborly atmosphere of good fellowship and relaxa- 
tion, which contributes toward a generous outlook on life. 

From “Tent No. 2” of a repair base in Italy we got this 
letter signed by six noncoms and privates: 


You will find enclosed ten dollars as a contribution from 
the members of Tent Number Two to the Prisoner of War 
Fund. Although money is not comparable with the sacri- 
fice these men have made in fulfilling their duty, it is made 
with deep appreciation; and the hope that it will in some 
small measure alleviate the burden they bear these trying 
days. 


And from six women, all wives of officers of an Evacu- 
ation Hospital Unit in Italy, came a check for $100. 
The contribution, they wrote, “represents money for Christ- 


Contributors 


INDIVIDUALS 


Staff Sgt. Robert Tripp, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

Lt. Col. John R. McDonald, Air Corps 

Leslie Dana, Brantmoor Park, St. Louis, Missouri 
Lieut. Henry E. Hamilton, 517th FA Battalion 
Lieut. James C, Kellogg, 788th MP Detachment 
Bion N. Jolly, Elmhurst, Illinois 

Pvt. J. P. Henning, 1038th Ordnance Co. (Avn.) 
Lieut. R. S. Osborn, Army Air Forces 

Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 
Lieutenant Colonel, Hq 3d Infantry Division 

Mrs. K, A. Woodd-Cahusac, Brooklyn, New York 
Lieutenant, 158th Infantry 

Brig. Gen. Henry D. Styer, U. S. Army, Retired 
Pvt. Theodore Lefebre, 118th Engineers 

Pvt. Harold M. Sporborg, OCS, Fort Benning, Georgia 
Sgt. Frank J. Cunnane, 319th Depot Repair Squadron 
Cpl. John F. Brady, 319th Depot Repair Squadron 
Pfc. Ronald W. Ferguson, 319th Depot Repair Sq. 
Officers’ Wives’ Club, Columbia, Missouri 

Ward 53, 179th Station Hospital 

Company F, 159th Infantry 

Pvt. Nick J. Gramaticos, 319th Depot Repair Sq. 
Pic. Roger Olsen, 319th Depot Repair Squadron 
Pfc. John Morrissey, 319th Depot Repair Squadron 
Anonymous, Pasco, Washington 

Lieutenant, 188th Infantry 








mas gifts we would otherwise have given each other's 
dren, but decided to use in this way instead.” This 
deeply thoughtful and generous attitude to take. 

But in many ways the story an officer of the Cor; 
Engineers sent us best exemplifies the thoughts of , 
who contribute to this fund. We want to quote part 
the letter: 


Kindly credit the inclosed donation of five dollars to th 
Prisoner of War Fund for Private --————— —- = 
Engineers, 43rd Division, who is now stationed at \ 
Forge General Hospital, while recuperating from w 
received in action in the SWP theater. 

One of the functions of this office is to conduct meeting, 
in war plants with the objective of preventing absenteeism 
and to increase production. It is usual to have a wounded 
soldier speak in the course of the program. Plant manage 
ment bears the expenses of the soldier and usually gives him 
a small sum in addition. After a meeting at which Private 
—_—_—— was the speaker, I put him on the train for th 
hospital. While saying “Good-bye,” he handed me fiv 
dollars and insisted that I buy a drink, as he had enjoye: 
himself so much that day. Naturally, I refused the money 
eseing | that he needed it more than I did. He kept in 
sisting . . . so I compromised with “T’ll take the Snes and 
pass it on to the PW Fund of the Inrantry Journat if tha 
is okay with you.” The soldier said, “Sure, I hadn’t thought 
of that.” Private —-——— didn’t like to accept money for 
doing a job that might be of assistance to his outfit, stil] in 
the Southwest Pacific. 


But that isn’t the end of the story. This officer told : 
friend who is treasurer of a manufacturing business abou' 
this soldier. At the end of the story this man said, “If the 
boy can do that, we can do more than we are” and gav 


this officer a substantial check for the PW fund. 


This Month 


Charles E. James, 4th Marines 

Pvt. C. Bedaux, APO 7411 

Lieut. John J. Breitenstein, 195th Chem. Depot Co. 
Lt. Col. W. G. Eager, Georgia State Guard 

Leopold A. Cook, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Lieut. John C, Dowdakin, 392d Engineers 

Captain Thomas B. Sawyer, 271st Infantry 

Tech. Sgt. Robert W. Seely, Hq ST, 97th Division 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 


Allied Officers’ Club, Eastern Base Section & 8th Port 

Company B, 52d Medical Battalion 

109th Company, Maryland Minute Men Reserve Militia 

East New York Chapter, American Jewish Women Volunteers 

Freedom Chapter, American Jewish Women Volunteers 

Lincoln Terrace Chapter, American Jewish Women Volunteers 

Napa War Relief Inc., Napa, California 

Company C, 5ist Armored Infantry 

Princeton University Press 

Men of 2d Battalion, 116th Infantry 

Enlisted Men, Officers, and Civilian Employees of Presidio of 
San Francisco 

Wives of Officers of —th Evacuation Hospital 

Rotary Club, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 

Bangor Mills Inc., Bangor, Pennsylvania 

Casual Officers’ Mess, Fort Hamilton, New York 

Bowlers’ Victory Legion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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A DAY FOR T 








| cha MANY American Doughboys, 

June 15, which has been set as In- 
fantry Day, will be another tough day of 
fighting, without a chance to make it any 
other kind of special occasion. There 
may not even be, for these outfits, a 
chanice for a little special chow to mark 
the day. 

Actually, it will be these fighting units 
for whom Infantry Day has been set as a 
special day, and for whom it will be cele- 
brated wherever it possibly can be. 

The Doughboy has gone at his job in 
this war—the biggest and hardest job of 
all — so quietly, and with so little said 
about him, that millions of American 
people were almost believing that he 
couldn’t be very important in a modern 
army. What seemed an obvious and sim- 
ple fact to any Army man who knew 
what a modern army is—and how it cen- 
ters around the Infantry—was not under- 
stood by a great many people. They had 
heard and read a great deal about other 
kinds of fighting men but not so very 
much about the Infantryman. 

Now the nation is finding out how im- 
portant the Doughboy is — how the war 
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cannot possibly be won without his ut 
most efforts. 

Now it is understood more fully what 
the American citizen at home has asked 
the Infantry—and all who help the In 
fantry—to accomplish. 


[s SELECTING a day for the Fight 

ing Infantryman, the officials of the 
U. S. Infantry Association settled on 
June 15 because on that day in 1775, the 
American Infantry was born. It was on 
that day that George Washington of Vir- 
ginia, who had fought as an Infantry 
leader in a still earlier war, was named 
by the Second Continental Congress as 
Commander in Chief of the Continenta! 
Army. On receiving and accepting his 
appointment, General Washington a few 
days later took command. 

At that first moment in our Army’s his 
tory, over a year before the actual estab 
lishment of a separate government of the 
United States, the Continental Army was 
almost entirely made up of Infantry units 
— regiments from Pennsylvania, Mary 
land, Virginia, and several New England 
States. 
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There are units in every war theater 
where our troops are fighting today which 
| directly descend from those first Ameri- 
can Doughboy outfits of 169 years ago. 

They can trace from war to war and unit 
to unit their military stories — always a 
proud one on the whole. The colors of 
many of these outfits bear the battle 
streamers of many battles in several wars. 
Those units which cannot trace back 
directly from organization to organization 
and war to war, are nevertheless, the di- 
rect descendants of the Continental Army 
which General George Washington was 
appointed to command on June 15, 1775. 
For the same spirit—the same guts—the 
| } — same leadership — that made the Conti- 
nental Army keep on fighting through 
years of discouragement, neglect, and fre- 
quent defeat, to final victory, has inspired 
in a big degree every outht that ever 
served under the American flag. 


Y EARLY in this present year—the 

hardest year for our Army and our 
Infantry—there were signs on all sides 

| that people of the United States were 
hinally realizing the reasons for the pride 
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an Infantryman has. They were begin 


ning to understand what they had asked 


— 


the Infantry soldier to do in this war, and 
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how well he was doing it. They were 


Y 
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beginning to see, for the first time clearly, V/A 

. Af, 7 

what a modern Army is and how the In YU 


fantry fights as the very heart of the Army. 
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To many it has been a sobering 
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thought. To some who have insisted in 
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print and on the radio that the fighting 


ground soldier had little place in today’s 


CA 


war, the realization of the final depend 


ence upon him has meant a full confes- 
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sion of error. Some have already made 
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that confession publicly, stating without 
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attempting to make excuses, how wrong 


they were. Z Y 
Infantry Day can well be a day of sober V4) 

y Vay V7) 

thought for Americans—a day on which Y, 
tribute can be paid to the man of our Uy 
Armed Forces—the American Doughboy Y 
—who has finished his job at El Guettar, WY 
Attu, and scores of other battles, but has Vi} 
a far greater battle ahead of him. Uf 
Infantry Day will be a day when all VW 


Americans can be thinking of the Jnfan 


SS 


try and what it has meant to our country, 


and what it still means to its future. 
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Encirclement 
By Air 


By Lieutenant Colonel 
James W. Bellah 


This is an account of a combined operation that should 
not have worked—but did. It is the story of one of the most 
carefully planned, most daring and audacious operations of 
this war, if not of the entire history of warfare. It will 
make the blood of orthodox staff officers run cold—but it 
was a complete success and it proves a point that should 
be borne in mind. If it has worked once, the same careful 
planning, the same careful choice of time and place and 
the same high integrity of purpose will make it work again. 

The mission: to put a large force (not a raiding party 
or a harassing force but a force capable of codérdinated and 
heavy action the exact size of which cannot yet be dis 
closed) behind three Japanese divisions to cut their lines 
of communications and supply and to defend the cut 

At the same time, components of this large force were to 
strike and complete the annihilation of a fairly isolated 
enemy division that was already being severely pressed by 
ground action. 

The force was to consist of components of Major Gen 
eral Orde Wingate’s command and a provisional air task 
force under the command of Colonel Philip Cochran 
USAAF, was set up to transport it to targets. Seven 
months of the most careful organization and staff planning 
ensued. 

Roughly the finished plan consisted of the following 
steps: the first wave of the attack was to be towed in to the 


Illustrated by James A. Ernst 














targets by night in open spaces known only trom aerial 
photographs. General Wingate’s forces in that first wave, 
plus everyone else, would crush enemy opposition if there 
were any or die trying to. The American combat engineers 
in the first wave, bringing all of their tools and equipment 
with them in the gliders, would start construction of air 
strips immediately on landing, fight or no fight. 

As soon as the air strips were completed, the Troop 
Carrier Command would start landing the rest of General 
Wingate’s forces. 

And finally, with the air strips defended and in use as 
long as possible for air supply and evacuation, General Win- 
gate’s force was to move out and accomplish its mission. 

D-day arrived. So good was security that Colonel Coch- 
ran’s ground people didn’t even know it until the word 
was passed to them. The gliders, lined up for tow, stretched 
from the edge of the take-off field far back into the cover 
at the edge of it. CAs H-hour drew near, there was a quick 
change of plan due to late reconnaissance photographs. ) 

Take off started exactly forty minutes after the original 
H-hour. We were the fifth tow off the ground in the first 
wave—but the second or third glider to land on target CI 
never did know which ). A glider in front of us carried a 
brigadier of W ingate’s force and his complete brigade 
staff and security force. We carried a detachment of Brit 
ish infantry and ‘Gurkhas. 

It was still daylight at take-off, but with the three hours 
and ten minutes of flight ahead of us, it would be twilight. 
dark and then bright, three-quarter moonlight before we 
landed. There were three enemy divisions ahead of us to 
fly over. There were miles of possible ground fire from 
endless miles of enemy-held territory behind those divi 
sions. There were possible night fighters from the Japa- 
nese air forces to cut us up like sitting birds. There were 
mountains to get over—7000 feet—high and there was, at 
the end of the trail, an open clearing in the jungle that 
none of our pilots had ever seen—except in photographs—to 
land in by moonlight. 

Three hours to sit in heavy jungle packs, without smok- 
ing. Three hours to commune with our immortal souls, 
to realize that if we lived we would make history and if we 
died we would merely make the casualty lists which at this 
stage of the game is, in the final analysis, also history. 

There was turbulence ahead at the mountains and sud 
denly it hit us bouncing us up better than a thousand feet. 
Here it was, that some of the tow ropes parted and cut their 
gliders off, as we found out afterwards. (At night in a 
glider, you know nothing and see nothing. There is no 
need to navigate because you go where the tow ship takes 
you. You can see the blue flame of its exhaust far down 
the long rope ahead. At times as your glider slides into the 
tow ship's prop wash it shudders mightily. You can’t talk 
easily for the rush through the air makes a continuing 
noise as loud as a sonal ship’s motor noise. So there is 
absolutely no sense in worrying about anything that hap- 
_ for you are merely Infantry being transported from 
A to B. You are merely Infantry that has completed the 
operation of en-glidering and are now en route to the point 
of de-glidering to commence your next operation. But, mv 
God—how you do worry!) 

One glider full of Gurkhas broke tow on our side of 


10 


the Burma frontier and landed safely. here was 

our headquarters in the vicinity. Not knowing wher 
were, the Gurkhas fanned out and proceeded to at: 

installations with an admirable ferocity that it too! 

hours of intricate and difficult persuasion to que 

the darkness. 

One tow rope whipped back into one glider’s ¢| 
and jammed it into a 45 degree glide that the pilot 
do nothing about with the controls, so just before | 
to flatten out he ordered four soldiers to climb back 
tail on the fabric and thin steel ribs, as counterbalanc 
Their weight flattened it out and the Infantry mad 
three point landing much to the relief of the Air Corps 

Beyond the mountains, we began to lose altitude s|ovw 
for we needed it no longer. But we were losing it ove; 
enemy territory and every foot that we lost brought us int 
more effective ground fire range from the blacked-out dark 
ness below. One hour from Target we passed to the wes 
of a Japanese airfield and then the sweating began i 
earnest. One fighter could rip us up. We had no escort 
no top cover and no guns mounted in our tow s| ips on 
gliders. All we could do if attacked was to sit and ¢: 
until a fighter came within rifle, carbine, tommy gun o 
hand grenade range—and then fix bayonets. 

But. we did have a weapon that is magnificent—su ae 
and audacity—which is always dependent upon mpl 
counte intelligence discipline. 


N Target, a British lieutenant colonel, who would lx 

the first man out of the first glider to slide in, would 
dust down the surrounding jungle in all directions wit! 
his tommy gun and if he received no answering fire, th 
rest of us would come in over the smudge pots he would 
light. If he drew enemy fire, he would signal and we would 
turn back and go home. 

There were two hitches in this plan. We had come s 
far into enemy territory that the tow ships had only enoug 
gas to get them home without their tows and the Britishe 
wasn't going to signal us anyway. 

So twenty minutes from Target, the word passed quiet) 
and everybody stiffened to it, adjusting packs for a quick 
moveout, slamming cartridges into chambers, getting kukris 
and jungle knives worked around on belts for a quick draw 

The glider cut-off with a terrific shock—and at a thou 
sand feet we banked in the dusty moon-wash and came in 
over the matted jungle growth below. We cleared at t 
tific speed, flattened out for the opening, slid into it and 
landed with a long, rocketing series of jolts, in a cloud of 
thick dust from our own wheels and skids. Hundreds o! 
yards across the clearing we came to a standstill and the 
doors banged open as the Infantry took off toward the 
jungle fringe. 

From the moment of landing, the operation developed 
into two phases. The British brigadier set up his command 
post in a wash at the jungle edge and on a perimeter 0! 
360 degrees sent out his patrols to make contact. 

The American combat engineers and the American g 
operating personnel—a much smaller force—set to wo 7% 
once to build an airport in that clearing for the we 

carrying power planes to land their hordes the follow 
night. 
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le started. There was old plowed land in that 
hidden in the elephant grass. There were water 
wallows. There were huge teak logs from an old 
opt ration. The gliders were cutting off above us 
nd coming in sighing viciously in the moonlight. 
ra moment at cut-off—they were invisible as soon 
ame below treetop level. Invisible but rocketing 
u nevertheless at well over a hundred miles an 
ded with tons of breathless humanity and tons of 
nt. 
e that hit plowed ground or wallows or logs, smashed 
wheels and skids and became heavy, immobile 
ncapable of being horsed out of the way by hand. 
partially disabled gliders accumulated at the end of 
ring. Two tows cut and dove toward them. One 
wed head on into another and there was murder 
pay. Amputations by moonlight, I do not 
nd. Death under the stars is obscene somehow. 
er glider saw the wreckage at the last possible 
zoomed frantically over it and came down on 
r side. And that glider’s pilot hopped out furiously 
van to pound on a strut with his fist. “I demand an 
ition of this—I demand an explanation in writing!” 


lers!” Two more cut loose—so the manhandling 
n the wreckage streaked frantically out of the way. 
gain, ‘Gliders!” And again. But luck took a hand 
re were no more serious strip crashes. One glider 
ww five miles away and almost made it, but crashed 
t before it cleared the jungle. Another turned away 
the strip at the last moment, did a one eighty and 
| in the jungle some distance away. One went be 
two trees, tore off its wings but left its crew and 
sengers intact. The animal transport landed safely and 
strolled off with the hostlers, switching their tails. Most of 
th heavy equipment was down intact and all of the stores. 
The first close-in patrols were back with their runners 
eporting no immediate contact. The British and Ameri 
surgeons who did Trojan work all night and all the 
xt forenoon, set up their dressing stations and went to 
l'ransfusions, splinting, dressing, treating for shock 
ll night long for we had a 1 respectab le casualty list — 
nostly compound fractures. 


hortly after the first patrols reported, the supply-drop- 
planes showed up and began the first supply phase 
the operation, dropping tons of stuff in a previously 
ted fish-tail in the clearing—tons of stuff we could not 
rry in the capacity filled gliders. 
[he wreckage was still cluttering the far end of the 
\ consultation between Colonel Cochran’s second-in 
mand and the British brigadier decided that we had 
gh of a force on the ground to protect the combat 
eers during their thirteen daylight working hours that 
shortly coming up—so the succeeding glider waves 
stoy »ped by radio and we rolled up at the jungle edge 
n hour's sleep. 
he engineers got at it before daylight and their work 
r stopped until nightfall. 
Search parties went out at dawn to look for the crashed 
gliders we had been unable to locate in the jungle by 
moonlight. 





didn’t find until fifteen hours after the crash 
and we only found it then by locating it from the air and 
cutting through the dense growth on 


az imauth. 


One we 


a carefully checked 


cit 
ho were still 


We got out two Yeoeeided men w 
The rest of them never knew what struck them 
American and British of all ranks, dead together to make 


this thing a success. 


alive. 


The British captain who had cut through with me turned 
He said, “I suppose I’m like everybi dy else—I like 
my own kind best. But this is a small part of the destiny of 
“4 world 


to me. 


Nationality doesn't seem important here, does 
And it makes all surface friction look quite stupid.” 

“We buried everybody in one grave regardless of rank. 
nationality, or religion. A little Burmese chaplain from 
the Rangoon Diocese read the service. 
high overhead toward the end, but the night before had 
made Christians out of all of us and nobody looked up until 
the first spadeful of earth went in and the rustic wooden 


cross was planted then we all scattered to cover. 


‘e here were motors 


But those motors were our own cruising top cover, look 
ing us over from a great height, just in case. 
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Shortly after noon, the light liaison pl: ine sg 
ro% ired across Burma at treeto p level to get Out Our woul 
[hey call that outht the Maytag Helldivers. They 
tiny auxiliary wing tanks and there is nowhere the, 
not get into to get an injured man back to decent h 
zation. 

\l] but nine of our less se rious cases were out [i 


} 
spot so ad 


hours after being hurt—and that from 
enemy territory that it was unbelievable when you | 
at it on the map. 

The ground patrols had been fanning out for m 
during the \ Still no contact—but tl 
present fe ling that any moment would see Zeros ¢ 
hilltops and down on us, guns blazing. 

The American engineers worked on steadily thro 


late afternoon. 


le ng hot day. 


The wreckage of the night befor 

in under the trees—and there was a strip in evidenc 
lows filled, elephant grass gone, plowing graded ar 
removed. A strip that was long enough by 1700 ho 
take the troop carrying DCs that were due in shortly 


after. That strip is a monument to the training of 
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ers—to the planning of Phil Cochran’s number two. 
up his control radio in a wrecked glider, rigged lights 

top plane and boosted a man up to operate it. 
oround handling crew was organized to park ships 
e strip at the far end and pass the word for take-off 
n as they were unloaded. Lights were rigged along 
trip to outline it and at ten minutes before seven—less 
twenty-two hours from the time the first glider hit 
‘round, the light test was made. Everything worked. 
\ 1920, the first troop carriers were overhead and pres- 
that improvised airfield deep in the heart of Burma 
as handling more traffic than Croydon or LaGuardia ever 
handled in the same period of time. Within a few hours, 
the Wingate force was on the ground—enough men to 

accomplish the mission amply. 

The British brigadier totted up the entire casualty list 
_killed and wounded. In the light of the mass of troops 
filing across that clearing now, it was ridiculously small. 
“If,” he said, “we had walked in as we did last year, we 
would have lost three times the number from disease alone.” 

It was seven days before Jap air discovered that strip. 
They hit it the eighth day after the first wave landed. By 


that time it was so strongly defended that antiaircraft fire 
knocked two Zeros down and air action knocked down 
three more. It was two weeks and miles from there that 
Wingate’s ground forces made contact. When they did 
they killed it. CYou say killed out here, not defeated. For 
you don’t defeat Japs, you kill them.) 

At the present writing the whole operation is still in 
progress and will continue to be until all missions are ac 
complished. You can’t do it, but it is being done 

And there are only two people that I know of who could 
do what is being done — operating a large codrdinated 
ground force of practically all arms, far in the rear of enemy 
forces—with no land supply route in to it—merely a base 
airport that has to be fought for periodically to maintain 
it—so that at night the supplies can come in and the 
wounded go out. 

Magnificent—crazy—beautifully planned to the last detail 
— beautifully worked out <esneily unorthodox. But 
then, so were Phil Cochran and Orde Wingate—but they 
did this job successfully for the first time in modern war- 
fare—medieval high piracy with the finest tools of modern 
mechanical civilization. 


This is Leadership 


A company officer must build a legend about him- 
self. He must take calculated risks. On the other hand 
he must do those things he expects his men to do— 
always dig in, always take cover. His men must know 
that when he ducks, they must duck. Yet they must 
not believe that when an officer ducks they can run 
away. The officer must come through every barrage 
and bombing with a sheepish grin and a wry remark. 
Masterly understatement of hardship and danger en- 
dured plus a grin always pays off.—An INFANTRY Cap- 
TAIN WHO FOUGHT IN SICILY. 
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Hard-fighting, hard-march 
ing members of Brigadier 
General Frank Merrill’s Infantry swing 
down a road in northern Burma 
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ALLIES FIGHT TO CLEAR 
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American trained and equipped Chinese Infantry cross the Tanai river. 


after scouts covered by Chinese riflemen had secured the crossing. 

















Chinese pack artillery follows the Infantry down a jungle track. 


Back at their headquarters after a tough four-day patrol American trucks carry Chinese Infantry replacements 
American Infantry strip off their packs and other gear. to the end of the newly built Ledo road deep in CBI 

















A group of American, British, Chinese and Burmese soldiers pose for the photographer 


General Stilwell and staff watch the crossing of the Tanai river from a grassy bluff 
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A mamicans who wear the crossed muskets 
of the Infantry come from everywhere. And 
from everywhere in America the thoughts of 
the folks they left behind go out to the Infan- 
try, wherever they are. Here are words of ap- 
preciation and good cheer for the Infantry from 
every section of our land. 














If we were to give you a toast to the fighting men who, 
more than any others, are going to make the Germans and 
Japs rue the ss they challenged America, it would be the 
GI Joes of the infantry. This is not a mere layman’s opinion, 
it is that of the military commanders themselves, and our 
infantry is trained and seasoned to redeem it. . . . The GI 
Joes of the infantry will spearhead the invasion and in 
course of time occupy what then is left of Berlin. 


* * * 


Neither air power nor artillery alone can prevail where 
the infantry must go; they can help, they can and do make 
it a lot easier, but it is GI Joe, who was in high school a 
couple of years ago, that must finish the job—as he did at 
Guadalcanal and at Tarawa. We lump the United States 
Marines with the infantry, the sea soldiers—and better in- 
fantry never carried the fight to the enemy. A pity it is that 
the infantry must pay so heavily to prevail, but that is the 
bargain it made and keeps. Mud, dust, hunger and thirst 
are the portion of the infantry while the fighting plane 
hawks cleanly above the foot soldiers. Is the task of fighting 
pilot more on age We needed an Ernie Pyle to tell us of 
GI Joe in battle, and how he bore himself, and how he 
died for the flag and the white farmhouse and the red 
barn. 

Supreme tests of the American infantry are almost com- 
monplace, as war is waged today, but we know that there 
is an impending test to outrival all of these. In England, 
our infantry, trained to the ultimate, armed and equipped 
as never an army before it, waits for the order. We con- 





sider it a superb weapon, more than equal to the sting, 
and our prayers and confidence attend it. “Now stab and 
end the creature—to the heft!” The G.I. Joes, the infantry. 
will do just that.—The Portland (Ore.) Oregonian April 


12, 1944. 





“The man who slugs it out with the enemy on the front 
line is really the top hero of them all.” This statement 
comes from a colonel who has just put in six months as an 
observer on the Mediterranean front. 


General Eisenhower recently told correspondents in that § 


same area: “The foot-slogging soldier doesn’t get his full 
credit in the minds of our people at home—credit to which 
he is entitled.” 

~*~ * * 

The spectacular feats of men who fly far over the battle 
fields at three hundred miles an hour, men who ride into 
battle in huge steel monsters, men who operate intricate 
machines—these have caught the public fancy. The te 
counting of their deeds consumes much radio time and 
printer's ink. 

But the doughboy is still just the doughboy, even when 
he carries a Garand rifle. He gets there “the hard way.” 
He is the first and foremost target of the enemy. His bat 
tles are counted in weeks or months instead of minutes, 
and he must exist under the most abominable conditions, 
wet, cold, often with irregular food and little or no sleep 
And he gets no great amount of glory. 

But the men who fly the planes, who drive the tanks and 
fire the howitzers—these men will tell you if you don't 
know it now that the fellow who will be in there at the 
end to finally win the war is the unsung doughboy.—The 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. December 29, 1943. 





Who was it that frustrated the “blitz” in the gigantic 
campaign in Russia? Fundamentally it was the Russian 
counterpart of our doughboy. 
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planes, yes. Tank divisions, yes. Artillery, yes, em- 
ally. But fundamentally it was the infantryman. 
: heroic fighting men on foot proved the main re- 
after all. 
the other major theaters of the war, the same thing 
h en demonstrated. We of this region in America have 
merely to look at the Italian campaign to rediscover reality 
The planes are vital. The ships are vital. Supplies are 
vital. But it's the man on foot, who occupies territory and 
who holds it, that we come back to as our main reliance 
for the ultimate military decision. 

lust recently, to underline the point, it was our Admiral 
Nimitz, not an Army man, who said bluntly that the func- 
tion of the Navy is to blast a way through to the Chinese 
mainland, so that real reinforcement could be got to China 
in nd the Japanese Army could be met and beaten. 

All that any of us have said in tribute to the more 
glamorized forces of the air and sea and undersea is thor- 
oughly justified. 

What we need also to recognize is the heroism, the hard- 
ship, the suffering and the eventual decisiveness of the sol- 
dier on foot—the infantryman, the doughboy!—The Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register. March 18, 1944. 


The infantry soldier has been the butt of jest ever since 
the days when the possession of a horse was the sign of 
social and supposedly of military superiority; and he is too 
often forgotten today, when riding a tank or flying an air- 
plane seem so much more dashing a method of waging war. 
To the British he is the “PBI’—“the poor, bloody infantry” 
—a term half of affectionate condescension. But it is half a 
term of admiration, as well, for the tired but dogged men 
who take the main brunt of war in the forefront of the 
battle. 

The infantrymen lack the more romantic-seeming weap- 
ons. They are so numerous as to escape the limelight which 
focuses upon special corps, like the marines or paratroopers. 

But history, which has often turned in the past on the 
tramp of their mud-caked boots—in the days of the Roman 
legions, in the days of the Spanish foot troops, in the days 
of the last war, when it was the infantry masses who took 
and held the ground—is turning upon them once again.— 


The New York Herald Tribune. February 10, 1944. 


Glory is probably specious coin at best. But as long as 


ivilians im wartime insist on passing it around, justice 
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would indicate that they give the infantryman the major 
share. For when everything is said and done, it is the in- 
fantry that does the bitter work. And when the war is 
won, it will be the infantry that will have won it. 

Indeed, infantry has won most of the wars that have 
ever been fought. It was the Athenian hoplites, or heavy 
infantry élite, that drove the Persians into the sea at Mara- 
thon. It was the Roman infantry who won and held 
an empire that covered most of the known world. In the 
long history of warfare, there have, apparently, been only 
a few intervals in which the infantry has not been decisive. 
It is unfortunately from one of these intervals, that is to 
say, from the age of chivalry (i.e., cavalry), that something 
of the present anachronistic attitude sowaed the infantry 
survives. 

At the end of the other World War there were many 
who, remembering the long deadlock and the frightful fail 
ure of all efforts to break it, thought that infantry had at 
last grown obsolete. For a time in this war there were 
many who felt that the rise of air power and of mechanized 
armies had reduced the rdle of infantry to mere troops of 
occupation. All these prophets have been equally mistaken. 
The latest developments in warfare have not eliminated 
the infantry, they have profoundly modified the nature of 
infantry training. The modern infantryman is, or should 
be, the most highly skilled fighting man the world has 
seen.—The Washington Post. March 28, 1944. 


The . . . infantry, though suffering heavier proportion- 
ate casualties than other services, is not getting the credit 
that other military services do. The public's fancy has been 
caught by airmen, the paratroops, the marines, the rangers, 
the submarine crews—and naturally enough, for what these 
men do is on the spectacular side. 


* * * 


When the airmen, the gunners and the tank crews have 
softened up the enemy lines we hear that our “troops” have 
moved in. Such troops are the infantry. They are the men 
who fought from house to house and from rubble pile to 
rubble pile in Cassino. They are the men who crawled up 
Italian hills in the mud, who crossed debated rivers under 
fire, who have died in their hundreds and their thousands 
to gain fifty yards of ground. 

They aren’t the infantry of the old wars. Their weapons 
are changed. Their task has changed. It is the proudest 
and most terrible job a soldier can Rivets meet and sub- 
due the enemy face to face. This war has produced many 
dramatic specialties. But courage and endurance are not 
specialties. The doughboy, the slogging-foot soldier, the 
man in the mud and dust, the man caved in with tiredness 
and fighting in spite of it, the infantryman of the line—he 
has what it takes—The Perth Amboy (N. J.) Evening 
News. April 12, 1944. 
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Praise is not lacking these days for the airman—and he 
deserves it. The ranger gets recognition when he crawls 
blackfaced into the enemy's lines—he earns it. The para- 
chute trooper is rightly honored. The men who take the 
submarines down and the submarine chasers out should be 
regarded as heroes, and they are. The marines have won 
extraordinary laurels. The daring specialist, doing things 
that strike the lay civilian dumb with wonder, is a product 
of modern war. 

But jet us not forget the PBI as our British brothers have 
called him. Let us not overlook the American equivalent 
of Tommy Atkins, the Poor Bloody Infantry, the Queen of 
Battles, the force which goes in and occupies the outfit 
which dies, just as the marines do, on beaches, in jungles, 
on exposed hillsides, which gets hungry and thirsty and 
sometimes scared, but goes on fighting, which cleans out 
the snipers and the machine-gun nests, which sometimes 
destroys tanks and sometimes battles it out man to man 
with the enemy. 

The infantry is no longer a serried array of bayoneted 
rifles. It has machine guns, bazookas, and much other and 
even more elaborate machinery. It totes this machinery 
around on foot to spots where even the Army mule cannot 
go. A line is not taken nor a town possessed until the in- 
fantry gets there. The doughboy’s equipment has changed 
remarkably since the Spanish War. His function is what it 
always was—to get where the enemy is and knock him out. 

We could not fight our war without all services. In 
thinking and talking of the other services let us not pass 
by the oldest one of all—the men in the mud and dust who 
bear one of the proudest titles and do some of the proudest 
work, the infantryman of the line-—-The New York Times. 
March 15, 1944. 
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In the ruins of Cassino, in the New Guinea jungles, 
charging up the Kwajalein beaches, wherever American 
troops are fighting, the foot-slogging infantryman has been 
an indispensable element—of the fighting teams. 


* * * 


It is not to detract from their heroism to say that flyers 
in no sense suffer the hardships or the terrible agonies that 
the “doughboy” faces. Flyers have, at most, a few minutes’ 
rendezvous with death, and they face that grim specter 
shooting. They return in most cases to relatively comforta- 
ble bases, sometimes to good food and to limited but 
definite recreational facilities. The doughboy—day after 
day at the front—has been in this war nearly always in 
action. 

Take the 45th Division. It and the 3d Division, also in 
Italy, are probably two of the finest divisions our Army has 


produced. The 45th has had only two brief periods of 
20 


rest since the landing at Salerno; some of its elemen 


in continuous combat for seventy days. 7 

No one who has not been at the front can understang 
what this means in deadly weariness, in dirt and mid ang 
sleeplessness, in the monotony of field rations, of; un- 
cooked. You march for endless miles and slog : ugh 
bottomless mud; you are constantly wet and always yp. 


comfortable; you do not even have in many front |i; posi 
tions the cold comfort of shooting back. 

When you are under shell or mortar fire or bombard. 
ment, unlike the field artilleryman, the antiaircraft ounne, 
or the flyer, you just crouch in your foxhole and sweat and 
pray and endure. It takes a man to be a good doughboy 
—Hanson Baldwin in The New York Times. March 29 
1944. 





“Arms and the man I sing,” sang Virgil, and today’s 
lyricists of the plane, of the tank and of every other shining 
new device of modern warfare are returning now to the 
song of praise of the foremost instrument of victory: the 
foot soldier, the infantryman “with the dirt behind their 
ears. 

* » * 

Modern warfare has developed many brilliant new weap 
ons, many brilliant new techniques. It still accepts no sub 
stitutes, demands none but the genuine infantryman to fil 
the place at which, in the classic phrase, “there is nothing 
in front of him but the enemy.”—The St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. March 24, 1944. 





The infantry is so familiar to us, so numerous, and 
unspectacular in comparison with other branches of the 
services, that the people are giving the doughboys less at 


tention than they deserve. . . . We do tend to forget 
that the doughboy is a grand figure and will deliver the 
knockout blow, whatever the cost. 

Mrs. A, with an uncommissioned lad in Italy, Mr. 8, 
whose son carries a rifle in the jungle, Miss C, whose boy 
friend trudges along through the snow, should all be proud 
of them. These unsung heroes of the rank are equal in 
courage and vethean, am to any other group, ashore, 
afloat, or aloft. They undergo more than their share o! 
hardship and of aor f as the lengthening list of casualties 


proves so poignantly. 
The ht get full and proper recognition from one 
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ficers who have been in action with them. The 
lieutenant or the military critic may complain that 
ers as a Whole are not yet so well-trained as they 
, but all comments on the doughboys themselves 
ly > eneiaileatit 

ne newspapers do not and cannot publish stories of the 
nen who push along the path of danger and death, 
| brief dispatches and the map lines which show the 
g fronts should visualize for us those doers of great 
The map-markings are the doughboys’ marks of 
‘tion and tell the unwritten tales.— The Boston 

Herald. March 26, 1944. 


Air power alone will not bring the enemy to terms. The 
\llies had that lesson driven home at Cassino—though the 
ala strategists knew it already. It is still less probable 
that the enemy can be starved into submission. Cutting 
off his Rumanian oil, Ukraine and Balkans wheat may 
deliver a stunning blow, but he will have great resources 
left. With powerful support from tank corps, mobile artil- 
lery and mechanized cavalry, the infantry must win the 
Battle of Europe by taking ‘and holding ground, by slow 
advances through treacherous minefields under fire from 
m pomp gun nests. 

\s they demonstrated in North Africa, Sicily, and 
southern [taly, the American fighters can do the job. They 
have skill, initiative, ingenuity, the will to win and—not 
least important—the support of the citizenry back home.— 
lhe San Antonio (Texas) Evening News. April 6, 1944. 


[he infantryman is no glamor boy. But he has proved 
in Sicily, as he has shown so many times before in the 
bloody history of war, that the battles are not won until 
the inf antry gets there to win them. While we have such 
improvements as motorized infantry and air-borne infantry, 
these terms designate methods of transportation to the bat- 
tle und. In the end, the infantryman walks. He must 
be there, in person. The only way to get there is on his 
two feet, 


* * * 


Some of the moving pictures of battle these days show 
awesome views of planes, tanks, and artillery in action. But 


to many, the most heart-warming sight of all are those two 
single files of doughboys, strung out on either side of the 
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road, plugging along under their packs, rifles slung, grimy, 
sweaty, unshaven and tough, faces grinning at the camera 
from under their tin hats—carrying the fight to the enemy. 
They will need all the help that planes and tanks and 
artillery can give them. But when the fighting is over 
they will be where the fighting stopped.—The W ashington 
Evening Star. September 5, 1943. 
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It is possible that our tables of Army organization have 
been overweighted in favor of other arms, which would 
not be surprising in an Army built so quickly without defi- 
nite knowledge of where it would fight, and with so much 
to be learned about new weapons. But if we are finding 
the need now for more infantrymen, the Army can con 
gratulate itself on never having neglected the infantry arm 
in training and equipment. It is the best we have ever had 
and is proving its mettle on every battlefield—The Wash- 
ington Evening Star. March 18, 1944. 


War has been defined as the action of a man with a gun 
walking up to another man with a gun and trying to force 
him to walk away from his position. In this war, insofar 
as our own part is concerned, the infantryman has been in 
the forefront of our assaulting forces. Our own boys from 
the Thirty-seventh Division went into Munda to seize the 
airfield which our flyers needed. Our foot soldiers in Italy 


have gone ahead to clear out the pillboxes sO that the 


tanks could advance. That, too, is a task which has often 
fallen to our marines in many of their Pacific landings 
The tank was originally designed to give protection to 
one’s own foot soldiers and to force the enemy's out of his 
entrenched positions. The airplane was first used in war 
fare to observe infantry movements and later to break up 
infantry concentrations. It is now used to protect infantry 
and to disrupt supply lines feeding the enemy infantry 
The infantry still is a queen, if not the queen, of battles 
Cassino reveals how much we depend on it for the final 


action.—The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. March 22, 1944 


A lot of us used to have notions, and hopes, that ma 
chines would pinch-hit for men; that we could win by re 
mote control at bargain rates; that airpower alone would 
wipe Germany off the map so all our Army would have to 
do would be move in and mop up. 
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Those notions were dispelled first on Guadalcanal, more 
thoroughly at Tarawa, and completely at Anzio and Cas- 
sino. 

To judge by our popular songs the infantry is the least 
glamorous of the services. To judge by Ernie Pyle and 
others on the ground, it is the “ea which will make the 
great decision when invasion day comes. 

Cassino told us we would need more infantrymen than 
we'd expected. That’s why the college training courses 
were cut sharply. That's a large part of the why of the 
Army's call for deferred men from eighteen to twenty-five. 


_ .—The Philadelphia Record. April 15, 1944. 





Air war is spectacular. Actually, as any flyer will testify, 
the day of the knight errant in air warfare is long past. 
Everything today is teamwork and, in the raids over Ger- 
many, hard, grinding, bloody, teamwork. But air warfare 
has captured the popular imagination, while the essential 
réle of the ground soldier is too often forgotten. 

* * * 

But whatever may be the effect of bombing on the in- 
dustrial machine of Germany, we recently had a demon- 
stration, at Cassino, that air power by itself doesn’t win 
battles. . . . From the accounts of observers, the town 
was obliterated. But when the infantry moved in the Ger- 
man troops had emerged from their underground shelters 
and were still there fighting. They are still fighting, except 
where the infantry has driven them out. 

Major General Fuller, the British military critic, in a 
recent article asserted that the only difference between 
1917 and 1944, in ground combat, is that today cannon 
can fly. The plane is flying artillery. The infantry still 
has to move in and occupy the contested ground. This has 
proved as true in the South Pacific as it has in Italy. 

Ever since the fall of chivalry, infantry has been called 
the queen of battles. Infantrymen shouldn’t forget that. It 
still is-The Chicago Daily Tribune. March 25, 1944. 





Found: The Army’s indispensable man! And strangely 
enough, it is the Army that discovered him. 

Your guess? General Marshall? With no disrespect to 
the Army’s able Chief of Staff, my answer is no. Nor is 
it General Arnold who built the world’s greatest air force 
from scratch. Nor General Eisenhower, Allied invasion 


chief; nor General McNarney who revised and modernized 
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Army command; nor General McNair who trained, +, 
and whipped 7,000,000 American boys into a fighti: 
nor that other Mac in the Pacific, MacArthur. 

It is—GI Joe. More specifically, it is every GI Joe who 
with rifle in hand, hides in a foxhole, flounders in myq 
eats field rations, goes days without sleep; who in the fing] 
analysis has to shoot it out with the Nazi fanatics in Cas 
sino’s Hotel Continental, has to wipe out the | 
snipers at Bougainville. 

Caught the other day in the Pentagon, I stumbled upon 
a press relations officer. 

How about a good human-interest story on our air forces 
I queried. Something of the glamor, the glory, the fun of 
“flying through the air with the greatest of ease.” 

Say, he said, I’ve got just the story for you. It’s abou 
the man with the gun, the ordinary infantryman with , 
rifle. He’s the man whose going to win this war. 

No, I said; I want something with appeal. You mus 
have something on the armored forces: what it’s like living 
inside those armored monsters, those modern mastodons 
the General Shermans. 

Here’s the story you want, he continued, ignoring my 
interruption. It’s about the Man With the Gun. You 
know Markham’s famous piece, “The Man With the Hoe”? 
Well, the Man With the Gun, this ordinary infantryman 
is just as famous. 

But that isn’t what I want, I persisted. I want something 
powerful. Something about paratroop training. Plenty of 
thrills there. 

About today’s hero, he began again— 

Now I can take a hint as well as the next man, particu 
larly when it’s obvious. 

So—meet today’s hero, the only man the Army’s talking 
about today, the lowly infantryman. 

There will shortly be 7,700,000 men in the Army. De- 
duct the air forces. Deduct the supply forces. Deduct the 
armored forces. What's left? A million and a half men 
for the infantry. Not bad. 

But wait! That number needs paring. Deduct special 
units. Deduct overhead personnel. You end up with maybe 
800,000 foot-slogging infantrymen. 

The country—and the Army, too—is just waking up 
what a wonderful indispensable guy the doughboy really is 
Airplanes are devastating; tanks are destructive. They're 
fascinating, modern, immense. But who in the end has to 
seize and hold the beachheads? Who has to run inter 
ference for the tanks? Yes, who’s indispensable? 

The Army is frantic for young men. It wants them 
under twenty-six, several hundred thousand of them. It 
wants them even at the sacrifice of some arms production 

It doesn’t need them for the air forces. In fact, it’s di 
verting men to ground forces. It doesn’t need them for 
armored divisions. Its tank corps are pretty well completed. 
You know the answer. It wants them for doughboys, for 
foot soldiers, for shooting it out with the enemy at ten 
paces, at one hundred paces, in the same building, in the 
same foxhole. 

There are signs the doughboy will get his. There’s a new 
badge for him, an “Expert a number. Some 
were awarded to infantrymen on Thursday for the first 
time in this country. Then there’s the bronze star decors 
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[t's not equal to the Distinguished Flying Cross. But 
 outrates the Purple Heart, the Air Medal, the Soldier's 
M There are new infantry badges for those that have 
| their professional skill, others for those who have 
-hown their mettle under fire. 

infantryman’s chance of promotion has been im- 


proved Thousands of new ratings for overseas infantrymen 
were recently authorized. Congress contemplates more pay 
for infantrymen in the front lines. 


[he Army is determined to dress up the infantry, figura- 
ively, if not literally. It is trying to restore its prestige, 
lowered relatively when the other service branches were 
overglamorized. 

[here is, the Army wants it known, no substitute for a 
man with a rifle-—Neal Stanford in The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston). March 31, 1944. 





[he army needs the best combat troops for one all im- 
portant reason. The reason is that the war has still got to 
be won by the infantry. 

We don’t mean this in the parochial sense that starts argu- 
ments as to “who won the war” and “who contributed most 
The infantry could not get far without air 
support and without preservation of the supply lines 
manned by the merchant marine and guarded by the Navy. 
The Navy clearly couldn't win the war, single-handed. 
And to date all evidence is that the air arm is not to be 
relied upon exclusively. 

What we do mean when we say the importance of the 
infantry must be recognized on all hands is simply this: 
[he foot-soldier has proved himself to be the man needed 
to deliver the last punch, the man to go in and take and 
hold territory. He is needed no matter how thoroughly the 
ait force has raked the objective over the coals, no matter 
how severely it has shaken the enemy’s entire nervous and 
muscular system by blows struck squarely on his solar- 
plexus. 

The men under twenty-six whom the army wants now in 
such a hurry are the men young enough and tough enough 
and enduring enough to fight their way through a couple 
of dozen Cassinos. The man who serves a machine gun 
in a hot corner of no-man’s land and the rifleman who slogs 
through mud and blood to meet the enemy at the range of 
the bayonet are coming again into their moment of supreme 


danger and glory. —Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 


” 
to victory. 
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The War Department has quietly turned the spot- 
light on a group of neglected heroes—the foot-slogging, 
mud-grubbing, battle-winning infantry—and drove it home 


by releasing the stories of . . . five hard-fighting dough- 
boys, with only four good legs left among the lot of them. 
* * * 

Propaganda maybe—but who shall say it isn’t justified, 
if it causes you to give a thought to the embattled infantry- 
man, crawling forward under fire as you read this . . . fight- 
ing their dogged, persistent, individual little battles, in their 
muddy, bloody, foxholes—far away from the comforts of 
the Navy and the glamor of the Air Forces . grimly 
occupying the enemy ground that alone can spell victory in 
the end? 

Maybe it’s time to give a thought to our doughboys, after 
all_—Captain Lowell M. Limpus in The New York Daily 


News. 





The invasion of German-held territory has already be- 
un. . . . When the air attack phase is completed the foot 
soldiers will be sent in. 
We will have thus recognized again, what the infantry- 
men always have known, that no territory is conquered 
until the foot soldier is on it and can hold it. 


* * * 


It is time for us, as a nation, to realize that the road to 
Tokyo and the road to Berlin must be marched by foot 
soldiers and that casualties will line both roads. 

We have tried as hard as we knew to think of this as an 
easy war. We have talked of bombing our enemy out of 
the war, of driving them from the shore defenses. Both, 
we now realize, are impossible. 

There is but one way. And that is a hard one. . . . The 
foot soldier must go. And he must conquer foot soldiers 
who oppose him.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. March 
20, 1944. 
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FTER several days of fighting in the hills surrounding 
Cassino, Company I and one platoon from Com- 
pany ‘K of a regiment of the 34th Division, broke 

through, and into, the first few houses on the north edge 
of the city. On the next night, C ompany A was brought 
uP to relieve the rest of C ompany K in the hills, and all of 


Company K moved into town. A heavy weapons company 
was also brought up; mortars were placed and heavy ma- 
chine guns were mounted between two hills. In the city 
itself it was now Company L on the left, Company I in the 
center, and C ompany K on the right. 

With Company I in one of the few captured houses was 
Private Fred Ratliffe, a soldier qualified with both the M1 
and the carbine. Ratliffe found the carbine especially 
useful in snap shooting from windows. “We spent the 
first night barricading and building up shelters on the first 
floor out of rubble,” he said. “We could hear Jerry moving 
in the houses just across the street. There were just five 
of us and we were pretty scared.” 

On the second day Ratliffe spotted a Heinie sneaking 
along a wall. He could just see the German's helmet above 
the wall but waited until he reached an opening where he 
made a bigger target. “I got off one quick shot and know 
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Street Fighting in Cassino 


By W. F. Shadel 





I hit him, ‘cause a couple other Jerries reached out to pull 
him back, and I got one of them, too.” 

Later, when some of the men from Company | were 
trying to move across the street, Ratliffe got action with his 
tommy gun. “This Jerry was running from one house to 
another and I sprayed him. He lay there all day, but was 
gone the next morning.” 

Ratliffe, his company commander said, would stand at 
the side of the window until he saw a target and then snap 
his rifle to his shoulder, fire and duck back into the shadows. 
The lieutenant also told how, when bazookas were brought 
up to the house, Ratliffe, although he had never fired a 
bazooka before, got off some shots at a house that contained 
machine guns. 


NOTHER private, Wayne C. Bryan was a member of 

a 60mm. mortar crew until more help was needed in 
Cassino. He left his mortar, started out with a .45, picked 
up a German Mauser rifle on the way and, while he was 
on a lookout of Hill 175, got a shot at a Jerry, dropping 
him at about 200 yards. Bryan later tried several shots with 
a carbine at Jerries being chased up the draw by Company 
K 250 to 400 yards away, but the range was too long for 
accurate work. 

Joining Company I in town, Bryan used an M1] from 
the windows. “When we started cleaning out the square 
and the Jerries started running back, I could lean right 
out the window and fire. I got quite a few shots and know 
I hit two. One of them almost reached the far side of the 
square but I dropped him. That was at about 200 yards 
Three of us in that house gave as much covering fire as we 
could. The M1 is lots better than the carbine for that kind 
of work.” 

Out of the rubble from the broken-down walls Sergeant 
S. Bannon of Company K made a bunker for protection 
against more shelling. Then he stuck the muzzle of hi BAR 
through an opening in the wall made (Continued on 
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Machine gunners cover a river crossing in New Guinea. 


NEW GUINEA FIGHTING—Then and Now 


\\ ANY of the Americans recently fighting at Saidor, 
\YJl New Guinea, were veterans of the 32d Division 
fought in the Buna campaign in 1942. 
eterans now form 
recruits who had not been in action until the recent 
mpaign. Those 32d Division veterans, hardened 
ngle fighting, have changed considerably from the 
ops who tangled with the Japs at Buna. 
[he most noticeable difference is that they are no 
ger trigger happy. Now they don’t shoot until they 
something. They've learned to appreciate noises. 
Lhey've learned to rest when they can. They can tell the 
fference at once between a grenade and a mortar, they 
tell if a shell is going to land close by, and they can 
re out the direction of fire of enemy weapons. They 
et scared, of course, but a man gets scared no matter 
many times he’s gone in. 

e Jap has changed too, since the early days of the 
lan campaign. He’s different now. You can kill him, 
can capture him, and he'll even surrender. The 

umstances have changed and now he knows he 
sn't have a chance. 


These 
leaven of experienced men for 


\s ah example of American jungle fighting skill, ther 
is the case of a young lieutenant who was a staff sergeant 
in the Papuan campaign in 1942-43 and who was later 
commissioned. The lieuten: int went out on a patr | with 
two other men, to try to bring back a prisone! 

lhe three hid patiently in the bush for several days ob 
serving the movements of four Jap: inese who came down 
a trail at regular intervals toward a sup ply dump When 
he thought the time for a move was ripe, the lieutenant 
persuaded a friendly native to tip them off to the Japs 
next approach. He decided to grab the hirst Jap himse If, 
told a sergeant to grab the second, and directed the 
third doughboy, an automatic rifleman, to kill the last 
two 


The ambush worked except there were six ] ips instead 


of four. The sergeant’s prisoner gave up readily. Th 
automatic rifleman, doubled his quota and picked off 
the last four. 

The lieutenant had a little more trouble, 
got his Jap in a hammerlock and while wrestling 
him, the Jap literally bit off the tip of one of his fingers 
Finally the officer overpowered the Jap 


though He 




















New Zealanders of the Fifth Army search the ruins of Cassino for Ger- 
mans. This picture was taken late in March, during the assault on the city. 


(Continued from page 24) by one of the German bazookas. Once 
he put a burst into a doorway across the street and saw a 
Again, a German in a house not more 
than fifty feet away started firing rifle grenades from a win 
dow. The German e xposed himself enough to give Bannon 
a shot, and that was the end of the rifle gre nadier. 

One costly assault job was against an old schoolhouse. 
[hree even costlier ones were against the jail. Not only 
was the jail heavily fortified but all avenues leading to it 
were covered by me achine guns. In these assaults we often 
learned the cost of leadership—the loss of noncoms and offi 
cers out in front leading their groups on such attacks. In 
the first strike at the jail, one officer, new to his company, 
led a small group of seventeen men and succeeded in get- 
ting into one room with three of his men before the rest 
were cut off by machine-gun fire. But the next time he led, 
he was killed. 

In the second attempt at the jail, Lieutenant X led twelve 
men to the left while pass. Lieutenant took fifteen to 
the right. Those on the left got four men across the road 
before the others were cut off by machine-gun fire. Those 


shadow go down. 
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on the right worked along a wall but could go no farther 
because of enfilading fire. Two days later in a night attack 
five men gained one room of the jail. Still later, a part of 
one battalion took over the jail and a few adjoining 
houses. 

Sergeant E. Drewis, a machine-gunner with Company 
L, was one of the best fighters at Cassino. Quiet, shy, none 
too willing to go into the details of his experiences, ht 
gave us a modest account. But we learned later fro1 
lieutenant that Drewis and another sergeant, J. Gaizzetti 
tackled a machine-gun nest in some bunkers set up it 
open space across a drainage ditch which covered 
approach to the jail. Sneaking along the ditch, then rush 
ing to within han grenade distance, they threw grenades 
and followed up with rifle fire. After cleaning up that jo 
these two sergeants got into a broken-down house, 
two half-tracks parked in the court, threw grenades int 
them, set them afire, and then rejoined their company 
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Sergeant Drewis was in a hot spot while giving suppo 
ing fire to those of his company who were making. the 
assaults on the jail. In the ten days his machine gun faced 
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across the street, the house he was in had twenty- 
= ect hits. He made a pillbox for himself, however, 
mber and rubble, and the crumbling walls only 
for his protection. 
One morning a sergeant led six men in an attack on a 
house. They sneaked along a wall, dashed across the street 
and threw grenades into the house. Four of them got inside. 
The s rgeant was the first man in and turned his tommy 
one Jerry who showed fight. Another was taken 
prisone! but then the Americans found themselves cut off. 
Unwilling to give up their positions they stayed where they 
were two days without supplies. When they were finally 
pulled out with their prisoner, they were then put into the 
attack of Company L on the jail. 

These six with some nine other men, started to attack 
from the left. The group ran into a withering fire, hit the 
irrigation ditch alongside, then ducked back to the house 
they had started from. Soon after, a direct hit on a central 
beam overhead collapsed the entire second floor and buried 
ten of the group. 


















HIS is a sample of the first days in Cassino. From in- 

terviews with officers and men, one gets an idea of the 
fighting, of the endless days of waiting and watching, of 
the frequent desperate rushes to take more houses. Every 
one talks about the clever defense of the Boche. All of 
them spoke of the devilish booby trap installations. One 
engineer officer who makes a specialty of the things told us 
he had found more than fifty different varieties. 

Cassino is a testing ground on which lessons are being 
learned; lessons in tactics, lessons in the uses and applica- 
tion of weapons. Major W. C. Chapman who was there, 
pointed out two lessons in tactics when he said, “Take ad- 
vantage of shock. Once you've hit a spot hard with grenades 
or artillery, or tanks, get your men in there now. Get in 
while the enemy is dazed, cowering in the corner with all 
the fight knocked out of him. Five minutes later and he'll 
have pulled himself together and be ready to fight you 
again. . . . Instill more discipline; the kind of discipline 
that will enable officers and noncoms to send men forward, 
without having to lead them. Sure, officers must have the 
guts to point the attack, must prove that fact to themselves 
and to the men. But they can’t be out in front of every 
qui id, every half-dozen men. When you're on the move 
and there's a new objective every few minutes, if officers 
and noncoms lead every rush, you'll soon find yourself with 
no leaders left, and the job only half done.” 

Lessons in weapons are many and varied. The Germans 
here stressed fire power. Our troops met heavy concentra- 
tions of light machine guns and machine pistols. The psy- 
chological effect of that is noticeable in the talk of officers 
and men alike. But they are using snipers now, in increas- 
ing numbers and with increasing effect. And our snipers, 
and the aimed fire of our troops, put the crimp in plenty of 
German fire power. 

Only a few Gewehr 41s (the German semi-automatic 
rifle) have shown up here. They are not highly regarded 
by our men. The German 34 and 42 machine guns, how- 
ever, are plentiful and are considered excellent weapons. 
The Germans haven’t matched our .50s but some of our 
men are talking of a German 20mm. heavy machine gun 
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firing high explosive and armor-piercing ammunition. 

Opinion seems to weigh heavily against the sniper equip- 
ment we are using here. The sniper gun is the '03A4, with 
the 330 Weaver scope. Most of the snipers respect the 
delicacy with which a scope should be handled and get 
along all right with it. Others, however, complain that the 
scopes fog up under weather encountered here, and that 
ordinary handling under battle conditions results in scope 
damage. Some officers consider the scope mount satisfactory, 
but they criticize the scope itself. Others object to the 
necessity of loading one cartridge at a time, due to the fact 
that the scope prevents clip loading. They say targets often 
demand quickly repeated shots. The commonest physical 
damage to scopes is breakage of cross hairs. Post reticules 
have stood up better under battle conditions. 


AVORITE item of battlefield salvage is Jerry's “oil 

and thong” gun-cleaning kit; a metal container resem 
bling a Prince Albert tobacco can, containing oil, patches, 
brushes, and a pull-through chain. Care of weapons is an 
obsession and properly so with men in the line, and i 
essential where guns are constantly exposed to mud, rain, 
snow, or rock dust from the rubble of shelled buildings. A 
man wants the weapon he depends upon to save his life to 
be ready to function. Oil for cleaning is usually brought up 
at night with the other supplies, but distribution to indi 
viduals is difficult, if not impossible. Jerry’s “Prince Albert 
can” can be, and is, carried everywhere. It provides an ade 
quate supply of oil and its pull- through chain is especially 
popular. 

I have heard unjustified criticism of the carbine—criti 
cism arising mainly from misconception of its mission. It 
was most useful in the street fighting in Cassino, where snap 
shooting out of windows at fast-moving targets at close range 
was common. Here, the boys with hunting experience did 
effective work. But the carbine is de finitely meant to be a 
short-range weapon and is; and too many men waste am 
munition and expose their position by firing the carbine at 
ranges at which it is ineffective. 

The M1, on the other hand, is popular with mane 
It is voted the ideal weapon for covering fire, aided, 
course, by machine guns. In spite of their respect for lo 
ry’s fire power, our men agree that a hundred good riflemen 
to a company is about the right proportion. 

The bazooka is gaining popularity. Most frequent 
question asked about this, as about all weapons, is “Why 
weren't we given enough ammunition in training to enable 
us to learn to shoot well?” In Cassino the bazooka proved 
invaluable in breeching the walls of houses to be stormed. 
Doors and windows were sure to be covered by established 
enemy guns, but the bazooka would provide a new entrance 
Officers and men agree that it was only Jerry’s respect for 
our bazookas, which he knew were in American-held 
houses, that kept him from sending more tanks into the 
town. The only general criticism of the weapon was its 
susceptibility to damage in carrying or to weather condi 
tions. The rifle grenade ranks right up alongside the 
bazooka in the minds of our street-to-street and house-to 
house fighters in Cassino. 

Diversity of weapons, coupled with the ability of all men 
to use all weapons—that is the lesson learned here in Cas- 
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sino. Have weapons to meet every changing condition; 
teach all men to use all of those weapons; then rush plenty 
of the right kind of weapons into use as battle pee, 
demand. 

In battle, mortar men become riflemen; grenadiers, BAR 
men; machine gunners, bazooka shooters, or what have 


you. Men find themselves forced to fight with all of thejs 
own weapons, and with captured weapons. A man may 


start out with an M1, lose it, find a carbine, lose that, fing | 


a German Gewehr, lose that and pick up a bazooka |! in g 
day. Adaptability of all men to the use of all weapons js the 
only adequate answer. 


Pr 


Taking Makin 


By Lieutenant Willard H. Marlowe 
As told to Lieutenant L. R. Barnhill 


upon Butaritari Island on Makin Atoll, northern- 

most of the Gilberts. Huge clouds of smoke and 
dust mushroomed high into the early morning air over 
the main Japanese defenses. This was a comforting sight 
to the members of our assault team watching with dry 
throats and taut stomach muscles from LSTs 4000 yards 
offshore. In a few minutes we would be loading into am- 
phibious tractors for the run into shore and the assault upon 
the Jap positions. 

Our mission was to smash the Jap on the beach so our 
supporting troops could land intact as a combat team. They 
would then follow through and wipe out all Jap resistance 
on Butaritari. 

The main perimeter defenses of Butaritari consisted of 
supporting pillboxes containing 13mm. machine guns, 
70mm. AA guns, and mortars all concentrated along the 
1500 yards of beach extending between Chong’s and King’s 
wharves on the north side of the island. We were attacking 
from the north. 

In our assault team, every man was a volunteer. Each 
carried the small arms of his choice, excepting that the 
number of tommyguns was limited because of the speed 
with which they expended ammunition. 

In addition to his small arms each man carried a dozen or 
more grenades, divided equally between offensive and de- 
fensive types. Those who wanted them carried K rations in 
their pockets or in the back of their shirts, but most of us 
went in without rations. We wouldn't need them until the 
beachhead was established, and by that time service troops 
would be bringing supplies ashore. You travel light in as- 
sault operations. 

Soon after daylight we rolled off the LSTs in amphibious 
tractors, also called “alligators,” but officially LVTs Cland- 
ing vehicle, tracked). One was hit and sunk by a round 
from a Japanese dual-purpose 77mm. gun as it pulled 
away from its LST. 

Down at the western tip of the island a tank and a tank 
destroyer force had gone ashore in a diversionary attack 
designed ‘to draw the Japanese out of their main perimeter 
defenses in front of us. The Japs didn’t draw, though. 


CRUSHING naval and air preparation thundered 


The naval shelling stopped and fighter planes swooped 
in low in front of us, strafing the beach with their multiple 
machine guns. They made pass after pass over the beach, 
pinning the Japs down so they couldn't bring us under fire 
as we zig-zagged toward shore in the alligators. 

A little more than a thousand yards offshore our alligators 
lumbered over a coral reef an slid back into the water 
again. 


Wt opened fire with our machine guns as we came with 
in range of the two wharves. The two flank alligator 
nosed up to the seaward ends of the wharves and the men 
jumped out and knocked out two machine-gun positions 
with rifle fire and grenades. The rest of us moved in be. 
tween the wharves and fanned out toward our individual 
objectives. My objective was two machine-gun positions in 
the central area of the beach. Every alligator except the one 
sunk when we shoved off made it to the beach. 

The Japanese withheld their fire until our alligators 
crawled onto the beach. Then they cut loose at us with 
everything they had. Within a few seconds we had a good 
many losses. 

That's when the men began to pull themselves forward 
on their stomachs and toss hand grenades at everything 
that moved. You don’t even stop fighting as soon as you are 
hit—you keep going as long as it is humanly possible 
Except for the loss of killed and wounded, we had gon 
through this assault maneuver so many times in training 
that now we were going through it automatically. We had 
trained together so long that we knew just what to expect 
of every man. Nothing is more important in combat. 

We had landed right on top of Japanese pillboxes which 
were within fifty yards of the water line. They were so well 
camouflaged we didn’t see many of them until machine 
gun fire squirted from their slits. They were built of stec 
logs, and concrete and were covered with coral and sand 
that fitted perfectly into the contours of the rocky beach 
Most of them had survived the naval gunfire and the aerial 
bombing. 

The sharp coral ripped our combat suits and tore into 
our flesh as we crawled forward, taking what cover we 
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Looking seaward from the front lines on Butaritari Island at the end of their first day of fighting, the 165th Infantry 
could see rear troops digging in on the beach and the markers placed to guide incoming landing craft and barges. 


could behind rocks, trees, and fallen timbers from wrecked 
buildings in Butaritari village. In this business of snaking 
forward in the face of a pillbox fire the offensive grenade ‘s 
always effective. Even when it explodes too far from a pill 
box to kill or stun the crew by concussion, it raises enough 
dust to blind the gunners temporarily and gives us time to 

closer for the kill with rifle fire or more grenades. 
Un der the cover of the dust men can get on the flank or at 
the rear of the pillboxes. While they crawl forward others 
cover their advance with rifle fire. 

Most of the pillboxes on Butaritari were connected by 
fire trenches covered with branches and dirt which made 
rw hard to find. Japanese assault troops crouched in 
these © trenches and waited until we were right on top of 
them. Then they jumped up yeiling and charged us with 
bayonets. That was where we mowed them down with 
tommygun and carbine fire. You need plenty of fire power 


i 
when the Japs start one of their suicidal charges. 


b ‘bi. must always be on the lookout for these trenches 
in fighting the Japs. We found as many as forty men 
huddled in one such trench on Butaritari. Because the ele- 
vation of the island above sea level was slight, the trenches 
could be dug only a little more than two feet deep and 
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even then the bottom was usually covered with water. But 
that doesn’t bother a Jap. He will lie in water for hours if it 
means catching you by surprise. 

A few minutes after we jumped from our alligator, my 
driver crawled up beside me and reported that the lieuten 
ant on our left had been killed as he jumped from his 
vehicle. While directing my unit forward by arm-and-hand 
signals and voice, I noticed that the platoon of the dead 
ofhicer was disorganized and wasn’t keeping up = our 
advance. That left my flank open and I didn't like it a bit. 
I told my sergeant to take over and move our platoon a ad 
and to the right while I took command of the other unit and 
got it back into the fight. 

While I was crawling ahead with this unit I saw three 
Japs setting up a machine gun in the wreckage of a building 
to my right front. From that spot they could wipe out our 
entire right flank and open the way for their inevitable 
counterattack. A successful blow at this flank might cut us 
off from the beach and block the landing of our supporting 
troops. 

The men put down a covering fire while I crawled ahead 
to get around to the rear of the Jap machine-gun crew. As | 
grabbed a fallen timber to pull myself forward, a fragment 
from a mortar air burst plowed through the back of my 
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right hand. I felt only a dull numbness as I inched ahead 
until | was at the rear of my target. Then I let them have it 
with the M1, killing all three. Unlike Americans, those 
Japanese had not provided their own local security. All of 
them were facing toward the beach as they worked. There 
were no covering riflemen at their flanks or rear. You don’t 
catch our men doing that. 

As we moved inland to a road paralleling the beach that 
had been designated as our first phase line, we fanned out 
on both flanks and set up our machine guns to protect our 
beachhead. We held along that line while supporting 
troops came ashore and ne "havnt through our positions 
and across the island in pursuit of the Japs. The beach- 
head was secure; our work was done. 

A Japanese soldier will go to almost any length to kill 
one American soldier. It doesn’t seem to matter to him 
that he himself has no chance to escape. He is satisfied as 
long as he can take one enemy with him when he goes. 
Three times during the first day’s action | witnessed cold, 
calculating examples of this Japanese fanaticism. 

During the early stages of the fighting one of our lieu- 
tenants spied a Jap officer about one hundred yards away. 
This lieutenant was a young, confident officer who firmly 
believed that any American soldier could whip any ten 
Japs in the world. Instead of shooting the Jap officer, as he 
could have easily done, he motioned for him to come for- 
ward and surrender. The Jap came forward all right, but he 
wasn’t surrendering. When he got within eight or ten feet 
of the lieutenant, he pulled out his sword ps, ear at the 
lieutenant, cutting fim severely on the left wrist and 
foot. The blow knocked the lieutenant down and made 
him drop his rifle. Before the Jap officer could pursue his 
advantage one of our men killed him with carbine fire. You 
just can't give a Jap a chance. 


g, tree patience “of Jap snipers is illustrated by another 
incident later in the day when our chief medical officer, 
who treated my injured hand, was killed at the dressing 
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Smoke Over 


N the Markham River Valley, near Lae, New Guinea, 

Japanese ground crews stationed at their Nadzab air- 
strip awoke on September 5, 1943, to find a warm, clear 
day, with a few high-riding clouds producing only a slight 
overcast. A gentle northwest wind blew down the valley. 
Then pom Boston bombers appeared suddenly over the 
mountain crests, each plane carrying two M-10 smoke 
tanks under each wing. There were faint pops as the glass 
outlets of the smoke tanks were blown open by detonators, 
and as the bombers dropped down into the valley, thin 
lines of smoke began to trail from them. 

The planes skimmed the ground, moving just above and 


station on the beach. The fighting had advanced in\ang 
beyond this area several hours before the doctor was |:i\led. 
but one sniper had been left behind in his coconu: tree 
nest. He waited until he got a sure shot before he fired 
though he knew it would be his last act. He had no possible 
way to escape. 

The third example of Japanese patience and tenacity 
came late in the day after our supporting troops had taken 
over. Another lieutenant and I were sitting down near the 
right flank of the beachhead swapping experiences when he 
suddenly jumped to his feet and said, “There's something 
under here.” As he jumped up a machine gun opened up 
right under us. It was firing down on the beach where our 
service groups were bringing supplies ashore. 

My buddy slipped around to our left rear where he 
found a curtain at the edge of the mound on which we had 
been sitting. Lifting up the curtain with his left hand, he 
threw a grenade into the pillbox with his right. Before the 
grenade exploded a Japanese officer in the pillbox fired a 
pistol shot that grazed the lieutenant’s upper right arm. He 
was madder than a hatter as he hopped le cussing all 
the Japs in the world and most of their ancestors. 

I saw this same officer the next day charge a pillbox with 
hand grenades and knock it out after a tanker had see-sawed 
around for ten minutes trying to bring his gun to bear on 
the pillbox. This officer won the Silver Star for his work 
during the first two days on the island. 

The idea that the Japanese are “little slant eyes” is all 
wrong. Those we fought on Makin were big and husky 
members of the Imperial Marines from the northern prov- 
inces of Japan. They are good fighters, but we can beat 
them if we use common sense, practical applications of 
basic methods of warfare. A soldier in good physical shape 
who learns to creep and crawl and who has supreme con- 
fidence in his own fighting ability and his weapons, is a 
credit to his unit. The long, arduous training we went 
through before we were selected for amphibious operations 
gave us this necessary confidence. 
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the Markham 


along the edges of each of three wooded areas surrounding 
the Jap airstrip where enemy troops were thought to be in 
ambush. The smoke sprays billowed from the aerial tanks, 
settled rapidly to the ground, then rose to form walls of 
white, solid smoke 400 feet high and 4,000 feet long. 
Under cover of these cloud walls, more than a thousand 
paratroopers jumped from low-flying transport planes, 
which had followed the smoke planes, into clearings neat 
the wooded areas. By the time the protective smoke had 
blown away, the parachute Infantrymen had landed in 
safety and were organized for a successful attack on the 


airfield. 
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We Learn in 
Combat 


By Major Robert E. Cullis 


URING the initial stages of combat individual sol- 
diers of the Ist Division had great difficulty in 
picking up their targets; this was first noticed dur- 

ing the Oran invasion. Consequently right after this en- 
gagement we set up ranges where a whole company at a 
time could be trained in observation, with a rifle platoon, 
supported by a section of machine guns firing from the sur- 
rounding terrain, both from fixed positions and while ad- 
vancing. We cut the safety precautions to a minimum and 
had the observing soldiers spread out along the forward 
flank of the firing troops. Privates and noncommissioned of- 
ficers thought that the problem was beneficial because they 
learned first to locate fire by sound and then, by continual 
observation at the point where they believed the sound 
originated, to find their targets more easily. Squad leaders 
learned that by direct assignment of sectors for observation, 
it was much easier to locate an automatic weapon once it 
opened up. 

The terrain of the North African Theater made move- 
ment by either compass or map very difficult because there 
were so few prominent terrain features. Our first patrol, 
consisting of one complete squad was cut up by the enemy 
because they “got lost.” This patrol had a mission of con- 
tacting a British battalion reported on our left flank. The 
battalion commander sent two patrols out to establish this 
contact, the first to follow a route parallel to our front, the 
second to follow a route around to the rear, the second 
patrol establishing contact with the British some two miles 
to the rear of their reported position. The troops had been 
in this particular sector for over a month. Because of the 
difficulty of the terrain and what happened, we taught re- 
sectioning to all our officers and noncommissioned officers. 
From that time on we had no difficulty with either the ter 
rain or our map assignments. We found this method ex- 
tremely helpful in that we could make assignments from 
the ground, and simply call for reports in readings when 
the patrols returned, thus saving the all too few maps for 
more important things. 

\ap reading had clearly been neglected in our pre- 
combat training, that is, it had been treated merely as 

iother subject and not stressed as it should have been. 
Poor map reading caused us the loss of a full squad, which 
could have been avoided had we known then what we 
know now. 
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One member of this 36th Division mortar crew naps while 
the other watches and waits. The place is Mt. Porchia, Italy. 


URING the assault on Gafsa our battalion had the 

mission of running the ridge into the town. This 
meant an initial climb of one thousand yards which we 
made between the hours of 2300 and 0500. From this 
point to Gafsa it was twelve miles. Dense fog which lasted 
until 1000 hindered our progress, but we were in position 
on the edge of the town by 1200. Our battalion communi 
cations had laid seventeen miles of wire (130 wire spooled 
off DR 4s, and carried on litters). All weapons and ammu 
nition of the heavy weapons company had to be hand 
carried, and although the physical condition of the men was 
excellent, they were in no condition to fight when we 
reached our objective. Fortunately, the enemy was evacu 
ating Gafsa as we approached, and we didn’t have to fight; 
but from that time on we carried fewer light machine guns 
and mortars in the assault (the weapons company ), using 
more men as ammunition bearers and alternates for carry 
ing purposes. 

The fog lifted and we then had grandstand seats for the 
German evacuation of the town. The forward observer 
from the artillery had a field day with the 155mm. rifles sup 
porting the operation. We had all learned at Kasserine Pass 
the importance of occupying the high ground. 

At El Guettar we met a determined enemy in strength 
for the first time. Previous engagements had been relatively 
short and ended with a hurried night withdrawal by our 
opposing forces. At E] Guettar we learned how the enemy 
made use of an outpost line of strong points, each of a few 
men armed with automatic weapons. Their strong points, 
well dug in, were arranged in depth, but thin along the 
front. Approaches were covered by snipers. 

They used every small dominating piece of terrain in this 
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manner. We learned that if they could pin us down with 
fire from these positions, they would counterattack fast 
while we were digging in and preparing our own positions. 
We also found that if we continued to press forward taking 
out these “stop-blocks” as we went, they would continue 
to withdraw their main body until we did stop. We further 
found that our night reconnaissance patrols had little difh- 
culty in getting inside the enemy outpost line, and locating 
these strong points. At the slightest sound or movement the 
enemy would open fire with tracers. Consequently we would 
throw rocks or other debris off to our flanks as we progressed 
and the without fail would blaze away in the 
direction of the sound. So putting all these facts together 
e changed our policy of early morning attacks to more 
use of night attacks, and found our casualties reduced 
to a minimum, because our attacks became a night march 
with the slight hindrance of taking out strong points. The 
few positions by passed found themselves isolated at dawn. 
This policy was used throughout the remainder of the 
campaign with great success. The Germans do not like to 
fight at night. 


enemy 


HEN the Allied advance on Tunis had slowed down 
in the vicinity of Mateur, the Germans held the two 
key positions of Longstop Hill and Hill 609, from the tops 


of which observation was possible for thirty-five miles in 
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Americal Division Infantry on Bougainville examine a Jap stronghold at the base of a tree. 


any direction. The American 34th Division had tried for 
many days to take 609 with no success. The Germans were 
being subjected to a terrific artillery pounding by our guns 
with many casualties inflicted on them. 
was tense. 


But the Situation 
The 16th Infantry received the mission of re 
lieving the pressure on 609 and its commanding officer di 
cided to send one battalion, under cover of darkness t 
position on Hill 523. This hill was a mile in front of our 
present position and about a mile off the left flank of Hill 
609 and slightly to its rear. 

My battalion moved out about 2300. By 0400 we were 
digging in on the reverse slope of 523, daylight coming 
about 0500. When daylight came we found the enemy ha 
also moved in on that same night and dug in on the opposite 
slope of the hill. Neither force had been : aware of the other 
during the very dark night. 

That day there was a bitter fight on Hill 523 more like a 
street fight than battle at any distance. We couldn't cal 
for artillery because the forces were so close. Fist { 
coupled with grenades opened the hostilities but by 
both sides had settled down to a steady close-in engagen 
Small groups were dispatched to route out the near 
the enemy, but we had little success doing this and lost 
men as prisoners. This was true of both sides. The situa’ 
was reported to the combat team commander and he re 
quested a company of medium tanks from higher |! 
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to help out the situation. The tank commander 
rep to the CT commander, so it was 1600 before the 
‘anks put in their appearance. In the meantime the enemy 
had asked for mechanized assistance, and three half 
light cannon ) had pulled up on our left flank and 
zing away at our men from the left rear. The Ger- 
.d also brought up a number of 47mm. AT guns and 
m in position to am the half tracks as well as to 
- y support we might get from our own armor. 
1e tanks started out to our posjtion, the first three 
topped on their tracks by these 47s and only six got 
h to pound at the half tracks, which had withdrawn 
, as our tanks showed up. 
h sides suffered many casualties and the enemy with- 
nde cover of darkness. The sacrifice had been costly 
e following night Hill 609 fell because it was no 
gel ae The British in the meantime had stormed 
Longstop Hill and taken it. Now, with their best obser- 
vation gone the Germans had to vet for cover as best they 
could and the Tunisian campaign was over in less than 
two weeks more. The part of the fighting our outfit took 
part in shows mainly the importance of high ground, and 
the night attack. Had we attempted the task in daylight, 
we never would have reached our objective because all ap- 
proaches were open flat terrain with no cover whatsoever. 


qui 


T' 1E supply situation in this battle period exceeded even 
the wildest imagination. We used the TBA merely as 
something to go by. Our requests made to our battalion S-4 
would consist of a statement of the number of units of a 
particular item as listed in the TBA. The judgment was 
left entirely to the battalion commander under the assump- 
tion that he knew best what was needed. When we asked 
for light machine guns for a heavy weapons company, they 
vere issued without question. When we asked that rations 
be increased fifty per cent they were increased simply by 
calling the regimental S-4. Once when we needed socks, a 
telephone call to our regimental supply produced two pairs 
per man within a few hours, delivered to us. Our heavy 
weapons company was never without six or eight miles 
of assault wire, and our battalion communications could 
be relied on to have twenty-five to thirty miles of wire, 
of both types, on hand. The 536 radios which we swear 
by, were never at a premium. We added an extra switch- 
board to our equipment which gave us twelve drops instead 
of six thus enabling us to tie in directly with battalions on 
both our right and left as well as having telephone com- 
munication with all our own companies. Our usual pro 
cedure was to lay assault wire during the advance and as 
soon as possible lay heavy wire to replace it. Even a column 
of troops in rocky terrain will cut up assault wire in a very 
short time but heavy wire will take a lot of punishment. 
Tommyguns for our patrols, small protractors for resection 
ing, covering for our maps—all were secured by our bat- 
talion S-4 merely by getting them from nearby units to 
which they were normally issued. Every outfit was in 
sympathy with every other and doing its utmost to help out, 
regardless of what the request might be. Much of the suc- 
of the supply was due to the fact that we all felt, 
ught, and acted with team spirit. 
Most of the plans made by the battalion commander were 
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Rifle Maintenance in the Jungle 


It's impossible to remain hidden when sniping 
from a tree with the caliber .30 rifle. It has too 
much muzzle blast and when fired the leaves 
will fly and the Jap can locate the sniper with 
out trouble. The same thing happened when we 
were firing over the top of a foxhole. The dirt 
and grass flew and the Jap sniper up in a 
tree spotted the place and shot down into the 
foxhole. We did not have the carbine. Just the 
M1 and '03. Two fine guns, but a little too heavy 
and powerful for the jungle. 

The automatic weapon is bound to have 
trouble in the jungle. Men fall in the mud and 
ninety per cent of the time they are crawling 
and dragging their weapons through dirt, mud 
and water. It is hard to keep any automatic 
weapon working under such conditions. The 
'03 did operate longer than the M1 because you 
could force the bolt into place. When we could 
find a | of halfway clean water and slush the 
M1 up and down in it, it would work perfectly 
for a time. The thin layer of corrosion that 
formed on the brass of the shell every few hours 
would keep the bolt from seating and closing 
and caused as much trouble as anything.—Ligu- 
TENANT CoLoNeEL LorEN GMEINER. 











based on the reports of members of his staff who had actu- 
ally been out on the ground and knew the terrain. Many 
of the undertakings of this staff were hazardous and required 
much initiative on their part. When the missions had been 
accomplished the value of these reconnaissances were 
proven by the low casualty list. The battalion S-3 was given 
a free hand and was expected to know every inch of the 
ground to his front and flanks. The battalion S-2 functioned 
with the S-3, and was expected to know the enemy situ 
ation in his sector at all times. Neither one was given direct 
assignments by the battalion commander. They were ex 
pected to function and produce without being charged with 
missions. When the battalion commander got his orders 
from higher headquarters, the answers to his questions were 
waiting. There existed a feeling of admiration and respect 
by the staff for the battalion commander largely the result 
of the confidence he placed in them. 
We knew the Gafsa situation two or three days in ad 
vance of the scheduled attack. The battalion was in a 
bivouac area some sixty miles from the proposed line of 
departure, a line of departure held by units from the recon 
naissance troop. When the general plan had been an 
nounced to the staff, it was suggested that the S-3 with 
the company commander of Company A (the assault com 
pany) ) plus one squad from Company A, contact the recon 
naissance troop and get what information they had. We 
left the bivouac area at 2000 hours in a weapons carrier 
and made contact with the troop about midnight. We were 
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Weapons in New Georgia 


The M1 rifle is doubtless the best all-around 
weapon we have. We used fragmentation grenades 
frequently in heavy jungle growth where we sus: 
pected hidden Japs, and on some occasions to destrov 
booby traps around perimeter defenses. Even though 
it sounds like a Jap caliber .25 light machine gun, 
the Thompson submachine gun proved very satis- 
factory for specialists such as linemen, artillery for- 
ward observers, vehicle drivers and reconnaissance 
men. The Browning auto-rifle gave excellent serv- 
ice. It is highly mobile and provides excellent 
firepower for the short-range targets we frequently 
encountered in the jungle. The light machine gun 
is good in the night security of bivouacs. At other 
times, it was used to cover the advance of attacking 
echelons by placing heavy fire in the direction of 
suspected pillboxes. The heavy machine gun was 
used for the defense of beachheads and water pas- 
sageways and also to some extent in the defense of 
regimental and battalion command posts. 

The 60mm. mortar has exceptional accuracy and 
was valuable in close support. Its use during the 
assault on the revetments and shell craters at 
Munda Field and Kokengolo Hill saved many lives. 
The 81mm. mortar was of great assistance in this 
offensive. While the 37mm. AT gun is admittedly 
a weapon of opportunity in jungle warfare, there 
were times when it served us handsomely. Once 
the Nips had a field piece located where it could 
interdict our beachhead at Laiana. Scouts located 
the gun, but our mortar fire couldn't silence it. We 
disassembled a 37mm. gun and carried it forward 
under cover of the dense foliage. The gun was then 
assembled under cover and moved to a point in the 
open from which it could command the target. 
Three aimed rounds destroyed the gun and killed 
its crew.—Report from the 43d Infantry Division. 











told that their observation party had been forced off the 
ridge on the right that afternoon by a force estimated to be 

a platoon, and that the position was now held by the Ger- 
mans. We concealed the weapons carrier in a nearby wadi 
and climbed the ridge (about 1000 yards at this particular 
OP) about a mile to the rear of the OP the enemy now held. 
By daylight we had reached the top and had started towards 
the OP. 

A halt was called as it grew light and all members were 
instructed to observe for movement for fifteen minutes. We 
saw no movement and so we cautiously made our way for- 
ward to the OP and found it unoccupied. We left an ob- 
server there, sent a runner back to the reconnaissance troop, 
and continued on our way toward Gafsa, planning the route 
of advance as we went. We also located a route by which we 
could make the initial ascent, and by noon we were looking 
down into the town of Gafsa, now only a few miles to our 
front. We retraced our steps and upon descending met the 
battalion commander and gave him our report. The recon- 
naissance troop had not made use of the information we had 
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sent back, so the battalion commander immediately sent {o, 
Company B and gave it the mission of providing @ screen 
for the battalion and protecting the OP manned by our |). 
talion intelligence section. Consequently when the ba 
talion was engulfed in the dense fog the day of the attack. 
the assault company commander, the S-3 and a ful! d 
of selected men had already been over the terrain an 
chances of going astray were reduced to a minimum 
our wire to the OP was already installed and communication 
with regiment never broken, even during the climb. F ach 
staff ofhcer and company commander had his runner carry 
a telephone equipped with clips which could be used at 
anytime. This shows the advantage of being on te 
and the importance of ground reconnaissance to substant; 
ate reports from other units, especially those new in co: 
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MENTIONED a squad of selected men that acted 

patrol with the company commander and the S-3. Alter 
our experience in Osseltia Valley we became cognizant of 
the fact that patrols needed men of better than average 
common sense and set about to build one combat squad in 
each rifle company composed of selected men. Each man 
was made a PFC, and armed with a tommygun, thanks 
again to our understanding supply force. They were lett off 
all details and given every consideration in the way o! 
special privileges to compensate for their additional risks 
When we got to a bivouac area they were given passes and 
transportation and were only required to return when their 
presence was needed. Every trust and confidence was pk ced 
in them and they always returned that compliment. They 
were allowed to go where they pleased and when, as long 
as they reported back when ordered. This confidence was 
never violated. These combat squads did all the patrolling 
and the major portion of the dirty jobs of taking out ma 
chine-gun nests and the like. They formed the point for all 
advances and got extra training in map and compass work 
The casualties sustained by these squads were amazingly 
low, less than the casualties suffered by other squads that 
did only normal fighting. By the use of this system we not 
only got reliable information, but formed a nucleus for our 
noncom replacements. The squad consisted of one sergeant, 
one corporal, and twelve PFCs. The squad leader was al 
lowed to select the number of men required for any particu: 
lar mission. 

While all kitchens were kept under battalion control, 
the administration of the organic transportation of the com- 
panies was left under company control. It was felt that the 
weapon carriers were as much a part of the squad equip 
ment as the guns themselves. However, any company com 
mander who decided not to use his transportation was 
free to turn it over to the battalion motor officer until he 
needed it again; or he could leave it with his motor non- 
com, as he saw fit. We tried to instill a feeling that the 
battalion was an institution created to help the unit com 
manders rather than to dictate to them. 


WILL end this account by telling of one of the most 
remarkable things that happened during the campaign 
After a particularly hard day in the E] Guettar Sector. 
during which the Ist Battalion had been taking a pounding 
from the enemy artillery, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph B. 
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CO, 2d Battalion, got permission to attempt to 
, battery of 77s out to our right front. He as- 

all the bazookas of the regiment into one unit 
aned to rush the position about midnight. Using 

iny only, with bayonets fixed, and these bazookas 
“ the attack, the company took off on schedule. 
okas were in position directly behind the assault- 
pany and fired a blaze of projectiles to the front 



































[he men of the mortar platoon, 3d Battalion, Ist Ma 
were a frustrated lot. For days their observation posts 

had been looking in vain at the enemy territory across the 
Matanikau River [Guadalcanal], trying to spot the Jap 
5s that were incessantly hurling shells at wp ridges pro 
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And they weren't the only 
furstrated ones—hour after hour our air forces hovered over 
the « my, but the Jap just waited until the planes left 
before he began his shelling again. Artillery OPs, mortar 
OP: int elligence OPs could see only the w thite cockatoos 
ring shout in the foliage screening the. Jap positions. 

*M rtar platoon leader Lieutenant Howard Taylor finally 
rched into the colonel’s tent and asked permission to 


their mortar position. 
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take a ps atrol over r and de Stroy the guns. It seemed prepos 





terous. The enemy was solidly inteenched on the steep 
ridges rising up from the west bank of the 


Matenikan. There 








Throw Away the Book?’ 


By Captain William H. Whyte, Jr., USMC 





of the advancing men. On signal the men broke into a 
run up the slope, and yelling their heads off, overran the 
battery, capturing about one hundred prisoners and _ the 
four field pieces. The force of the attack plus the yells of 
running men with fixed bayonets completely demoralized 
and they came out with their Origi 
nality plus confidence was responsib le tor the success ol 
this attack. 


the enemy, arms up 


Both are needed constantly in mode rm wal 






what he couldn’t—and then list the capabilities in their 
order of possibility. 

Since the shells were high velocity 75s, all deeply defi 
laded places could be « lisnineted as possib le gun sites. So 
the two officers looked instead for spots with moderate 
defilade 


and covered ravines le ading to them for sup ply 


routes. \eéxamining the photos through stereo-vision they 
finally picked hive ) ations fulfilling these requirements, 
and numbered them on the photos. It was 1600 hours and 
the Japanese gunners roused themselves from their mid 
afternoon torpo! and began to throw their usual salvos at 
the ridges. This gave the pair an opportunity to rule out 
two of the possible sites. On the basis of sound they were 
too tar south. 


With three possible locations left to consider, it was 
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\ was undoubtedly a 
it heavy screen of forward observers and 
snipers, not to mention close infantry sup- 
ur port of the gun positions. However, the 
it, colonel, like everybody else, was sick of 
| e shelling, so he gave in to Taylor’s re 
u quest. Tavlor asked but one thing—twenty 
four hours to lay his plans. 
How Taylor was to accomplish this mis- 
n sion in the face of great obstacles is not only 
he 1 lesson in jungle technique at its best, but : : 
p sho an excellent example of the value of a |“g2"_.«' 
m sound estimate. Once he had the colonel’s |" ** > 
as OK Taylor spent the rest of the day with fpr 
he the intelligence officer minutely examining hh as 
n ent air photograph strip of the territory iit | Nas 
he cross the river. But even when they went y) - 
n ver it using stereo-glasses there was no clue , 3 
any enemy activity. Shell holes, native 
tracks, Melanesian huts, yes—but' no tell- 
st tale blast- flattened grass or fresh trails. 
mn With no other indications to go on, they 
or, could only study the terrain and the 
ng enemy’s capabilities—w hat he could do and 
: 
B *From Marine Corps Gazette, March, 1944 
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This sketch, based on the situation sketch of the 
shows Jap positions as Lieutenant Taylor thought they were during the plan- 





3d Battalion, ist Marines, 


ning of the patrol. 
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necessary to examine the terrain and the situation map of 
known enemy positions to pick out a route by which 
Taylor could pierce the enemy screen of observers and 
snipers, by-pass strongpoints, and reach the locations under 
cover. It was also necessary to select primary and alternate 
routes of withdrawal. The 2-section Fad just completed a 
detailed sketch of the area from the aerial photos and they 
drew up a special one for Taylor, with the enemy positions 
indicated (see sketch). A rough time schedule was then 
drawn up. This was based on getting into and out of enemy 
territory before the Japs bestirred themselves to fire their 
usual late afternoon shelling. With his basic decision made, 
Taylor began drawing up his plan. 

The next dawn foun Taylor and his little group of six 
volunteers cautiously paddling across the Matanikau in a 
rubber boat. They quietly landed on the west bank, and 
crept slowly through the dense canebrake. Wordlessly the 
men filed behind Taylor as he skirted along the wooded 
slopes of a ravine he knew would lead him near Location 
No. 1. At length he reached it, took out his aerial photo 
graph and intelligence sketch, checked it, motioned the 
rest of the patrol to seek cover, and sent his first scout to 
reconnoiter the first suspect spot. 

The scout crawled slowly up a little gully until he had 
come almost to the top, but looking around he saw no gun— 
only a pile of dried grass. Then, as the breeze stirred he 
caught the sickly muskish odor of sweat and Jap perfume. 
Crawling up to the grass pile, he brushed some’ grass away 
and looked directly into the muzzle of a Jap 75. 

The rest of the patrol, summoned from their covered po- 
sitions, immediately came up. At that crucial moment they 
heard the sharp barking of a dog. To their horror the men 

»ered down into the ravine directly east and saw that the 
Ladies came from a mean looking cur who was frantically 
trying to awaken his Japanese masters peacefully sleeping 
in their bivouac at the bottom of the ravine. The patrol 
hastily dismantled the breechblock. The dog continued to 
bark, but the Japanese slept on—a performance which no 
doubt caused them more than embarrassment later. 

Determined , to profit by this windfall of Jap overcon- 
fidence, Taylor bade the men stay by Location No. 1 while 
he lone-wolfed it to Location No. 2. Arriving there he was 
greeted with the sight of another 75, visible only at close 
range because of its camouflage. As he approached the gun 
he looked down at a group of native huts, and saw four Japa- 
nese watching him with decided curiosity. Taylor hesitated 
a moment, then waved at them cordially. The Japs waved 
back with equal amiability, sat down in the doorway of one 
of the huts, and began smoking. As they lazily watched 
him, Taylor calmly removed the vital parts of the breech- 





block, stemming his instinctive desire to shoot and run, 
He then waved again to his new friends, and walkec! back 
slowly along the top of the ridge, mincing his steps and 
bowing his head to appear as diminutive as possible. Re. 
united with the patrol (the dog had apparently become 
disgusted and had shut up), Taylor tarried on); long 
enough to leave a message of greeting in the gun. Follow. 
ing the planned route of withdrawal, the patrol reéntered 
our lines at the mouth of the Matanikau. 

This extraordinary feat was received with acclamation, 
many attributing its success to a combination of good luck 
and “throwing away the book.” But was it? In reality Tay. 
lor's actions from the time his mission was determined to 
his final reéntry into our lines are a fine example of sound 
logic in arriving at a decision, and force and resolution in 
carrying it out. 

When Taylor first received permission for the patrol he 
knew his mission—to find and destroy the enemy field 
pieces that had been harassing his unit. Before he could 
work out a plan to accomplish his mission, he had certain 
essential elements of information that had to be answered: 
(1) Where are the enemy guns? (2) Are there enemy 
groups that can hinder my mission? (3) If so, where are 
they, and in what strength? (4) What concealed routes of 
approach lead to and from the positions? 

Logically enough he went to the intelligence officer to 
get an S-2 estimate. As we have seen, enough of the essen- 
tial elements of information were answered to enable Tay- 
lor to make a decision. With the few constants he had—the 
known enemy concentrations and the terrain—he analyzed 
his courses of action in respect to both his and the Japs 
use of the terrain. Only then did he begin the detailed 
planning of how to carry out his decision. Once the plan 
was adopted he carried it through to the letter, departing 
from it only to exploit an unexpected enemy weakness 

It should be emphasized that this mental procedure is 
not being “read” in retrospect into Taylor's actions. He 
was well known in the regiment as an extreme stickler for 
“correct” procedure, and was scornful of the customary slip 
shod thinking and preparation involved in so many routine 
patrols. Not because he could recite the book, but because 
he understood its basic principles so well, could he un 
hesitatingly follow sound staff procedure in an operation 
involving but seven men. 

A speaker may make a good speech without notes but 
only when he has spent many hours in preparation. If you 
learn your basic intelligence doctrine now, you'll think 
straight later. Those dance easiest who have first learned 
to walk. 
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en Days a Nazi Prisoner 


Part Two 


By Lieutenant X 


HE story of our being “flown out 
that night” got to be a bit shopworn. 
\t Tunis we were told this story 
morning and soon we began to have 
doubts. Our hopes for not getting 
out of Tunisia at all were heightened 

n a shot-down fighter pilot told us 

t our sea and air power absolutely pro- 
hibited the use of the Mediterranean to 
the Axis and that their use of the air was 
very limited. He also gave us the details 
of the catastrophe the Germans suffered 

hen they attempted to use their large group of six-motored 
seal planes without a fighter escort. Unfortunately 
_ pilot was flown out during daylight. He was with us 

only about two hours. 

[t was in Tunis that most of us first started to suffer the 
ill effects of our meager sauerbrot ration. We were always 
so hungry that we ate the day’s ration as soon as we receiv ed 
it. A nonnal American soldier would eat that much bread 
in one meal anyhow. But it was the unfamiliar sourness 
that “got” us. We were hungry, yet we could not keep the 
sour bread in our stomachs. If we did succeed, painful 
stomach and intestinal gas resulted. In addition to these 
stomach troubles, a large majority of the prisoners had 
diarrhea and dysentery. 

On the second day at Tunis our money was taken from 
us and receipts for it given to us. We were told that when 
we reached Germany the equivalent of our francs would be 
given to us in marks. On the advice of the guards and 
prisoners who had been at the prison camp longer than we 
had, we hid several hundred francs on our person and 
turned in the remainder of our money. The camp com- 
mandant received the money and issued the receipts. He 
had the rank of leutnant (second lieutenant) and was the 
first and only German I saw during the ten days I was a 
prisoner of war that was a Nazi—a Nazi of the common 
movie version. He used the Nazi salute and “Heil Hitler” 
chant quite frequently. 

\ short time later I learned why the guards had been so 
helpful in suggesting that we keep some of our money 
They were running a black market. In limited quantities, 
cigarettes could be purchased from them for 200 francs a 
package. These were native Arab cigarettes of a decidedly 
inferior quality and had only twelve cigarettes to the pack- 
age. The ceiling price for haircuts as established by the com- 
ma —— for prisoners was ten francs, yet the guard who 

the prisoners’ hair during his relief hours charged fifteen 
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francs. Each night before we were locked in the rooms one 
of the guards would collect about 300 or 400 francs from 
the occupants of our room, allegedly for the purpose of 
getting us some Arab bread or pastries. Only once did he 
come through, yet each night he collected the money anew 
Actually we did not mind this graft for the money meant 
little to us and we were always so hungry we would have 
gladly paid any price for some food. On the one night that 
the guard did bring us some food he had collected over 400 
francs and with this brought the sixteen occupants of the 
room only about twenty very small crullers. 

One day we were taken to a ne: arby prison camp to be 
deloused. This was a misrepresentation of the first order 
Few if any of us had any lice when we went to be “de 
loused” but we were all lousy when we came back. All our 
clothes were placed in fumigating chambers where some 
type of sulfur-compound gases were used. The clothes 
were not fumigated long enough, for many clothes were 
returned with lice kicking and running around on them. 
The building where we changed clothes was so infested 
with body pests that it was impossible to change clothes 
without becoming infested yourself. As we left the prison 
camp to return I noticed that the native Indian troops who 
had been with us in Ferryville were quartered here. In an 
open field adjacent to the camp white-washed concrete 
blocks were used to form the letters POW. These letters 
were about twenty feet high and obviously were placed 
there so that airmen would not mistake the camp for 
military installation. 

On some days we would receive a sup ren to our 
sauerbrot ration. Whe ’n provided by the Germans 
would be a couple of tablespoons of boiled peas 
had originally been dried and they were wormy. The boil 
ing naturally killed the worms, causing some of them to 
fall out of the peas and float on the surface of the water 
We were so hungry that we did not mind this at all 
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Usually we removed the worms from the surface of the 
water, but we made no attempt to remove the worms from 
the peas. The peas with the worms in them tasted exactly 
the same as the peas without the worms. Helmets were 
the only receptacles we had for food at first. Later some of 
the prisoners managed to get some tin cans from the guards. 
Almost no one had any eating utensils, and none were 
provided. It was a strange sight to see the prisoners jug- 
gling the peas from the helmets to their mouths. I was a 
bit fortunate in this respect in that I had my “combat” 
spoon with.me. This “combat” spoon was a teaspoon | 
had procured from the ship the night we made the African 
landings. In combat I always carried it in my shirt pocket 
and I found it much more convenient for C or K rations 
than the large GI spoon. As many as twenty to thirty 
persons used this spoon in prison camp. 

On the days when the Germans gave us nothing but the 
sauerbrot, the French Red Cross tried to provide us with 
food. ‘This was a great sacrifice on their part, for the French 
had practically no food for themselves. They gave us a 
small portion of hot noodles which were very delicious com- 
pared to the sauerbrot or boiled peas. 


N the afternoon of May 6th we were issued a loaf of 

sauerbrot each. We were told that that was our ration 
for three days and that we were going to leave Tunisia by 
water. Our route of march to the waterfront took us through 
the center of Tunis. Shortly after we passed the center of the 
city the air raid alarm sounded. The city must have been 
receiving quite a few air raids because the civilians were 
very panicky as soon as they heard the first note of the 
alarm. 

As we approached the waterfront we saw that the harbor 
and shipping were being bombed. The guards moved us 
into a park and kept us there until after dark. While we 
were in the park the French Red Cross again came to our 
aid with some French bread and a few figs. Needless to 
say, the French bread was a very welcome change from the 
unpalatable sauerbrot. 

After dark we left the park and marched to the water- 
front. Just as we approached the docks and ship we were 
to board, the air raid alarm sounded. Several incidents 
took place simultaneously: 

First, the whole harbor area was almost immediately 
flooded with an artificial fog. The system for producing 
this was very efficient and it happened so quickly that I was 
not able to observe just how the artificial fog was produced. 

Second, the siren had not been sounding very long when 
the native Indian soldiers broke and ran in all directions. 
The guards handled the situation very efficiently. Instead 
of trying to recapture individual soldiers, they ran_ too, 
keeping themselves on the periphery of the spreading 
group. Then they circled in a counterclockwise direction 
and closed the group up again. 

Third, quite a number of our group took this opportunity 
to escape ourselves. There was a lot of wreckage from the 
bombing all around so I figured the best thing to do would 
be to crawl under some wreckage and wait until the group 
was moved on instead of attempting a break in the manner 
of the native Indian soldiers. As I crawled under some 


wreckage another prisoner followed me. The guard did 
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not see me but did see this prisoner so he came and 
Loth of us. At the same time quite a few others tricd th. 
same technique and were successful. In some places th, 
column of prisoners was as close as six feet to wreckage tha, 
could be used for hiding, so under the cover of dark, 

and the artificial fog and amidst the confusion oj | 


ught 


her 
escaping troops, it was a fairly simple matter to escape from 
the column. However, the whole dock area was fenced jp 
and had an external guard. The next day they rounded yp 
all the prisoners who were hiding in the wreckage a: al 


them back to the prison camp from which they had com, 

It wasn’t until about an hour before dawn that w. 
taken aboard the ship which was to take us to Germany vig 
ltaly. The ship was an Italian cargo ship named | loy4 
a sto. Formerly it had been the French Fort de Franc, 

I do not know when or how the Italians acquired it. Th 
was the first time that we came into contact wit!) any 
Italian personnel during our prisoner of war experienc: 

The total number of prisoners assembled from the vari 
ous prison camps and placed aboard the ship numbered 
approximately 500, half of which were native Indian troops 
The remaining half was composed of British and Am rican 
troops. 

As soon as we were taken aboard we were sent below to 
the cargo hold. There were two decks here and there was 
barely enough floor space for everyone to lie down. In 
the hold there were no port holes or openings of any pe 
Our only source of light and air was the three-foot-squ: 
hatch through which we had entered. 

At dawn the Lloyd Triesto cast off and a French pilot 
took the ship out of the Tunis harbor. All morning long 
the ship moved in an easterly direction in the Gulf of 
unis, always keeping within one mile of the shore of 
Cape Bon. ‘Shortly after noon the ship pulled into an 
estuary which I estimated to be located on the extreme 
eastern tip of Cape Bon. The estuary was only about a 
half mile wide at its mouth and sheer cliffs several hun- 
dred feet high rose from the water on its sides. The ship 
did not drop anchor here. 

Aboard the Lloyd Triesto there was a caste system as 
clear-cut and defined as any caste system ever was. First 
there was the German antiaircraft group, a few of them 
Poles, numbering about thirty men and commanded by a 
feldwebel (sergeant). Their food and quarters were good 
by any standards and certainly were the best on the ship 
This group manned two automatic guns of approximately 
37mm. and four large caliber machine guns. Second, there 
was the Italian ship's crew. They were of all ages and 
states of physical condition, and were very dirty and sloppy 
These were civilians. Their quarters were the less desirable 
ones, and their food nowhere approached that of the Ger 

mans. Third, there was the group of Italian guards num- 
bering about fifteen. These were from an Alpine infantry 
organization and commanded by an Italian captain. No 
quarters were assigned to them and they slept under a tarp 
on the open deck. Their ration was the Italian field ration 
of hardtack and canned beef. Each of these groups went 
about its duties with an air of completely ignoring the other 
two groups. 

Living conditions for the prisoners in the hold of the 
ship were very bad. The ventilation from the one s mall 
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vas poor and inadequate. There was no water in 

| and no regular water ration system was set up by 

irds. Occasionally one of them would pass down a 

: full of water. At no time was the supply sufficient 

: normal drinking needs. Toilet facilities were de- 

inadequate. Only three toilets were provided for 

prisoners, and these were not located in the hold but 

pen deck. The guards would not permit more than 

Jen up on the deck at a time. Hence it was necessary 

n a queue and frequently it took three to four hours 

through the queue. Most of us had diarrhea or 

ry and many men could not wait in line that long. 

men were thus forced to defecate in the hold. This 
the air very foul and almost unbearable. 

. the afternoon of May 7 we received our first air at- 

During all the air attacks while the Germans and 

ns were still on board I was in the hold and as a result 

ild not observe them very well. All I know about this 

attack is that there were at least two Allied planes 

The only casualties inflicted from this attack 

upon German antiaircraft personnel by strafing fire. 

| assume these planes were fighters. This attack was the 

only one we received that day. 


ins lved. 


AS soon as dusk fell the ship pulled out from the estuary 
¥. and went to a rendezvous that required about two hours 
travelling time. Here an argument took place between per- 
sonnel from our ship and that from some other ship. It lasted 
for about an hour and seemed to center around the pro- 
posed movements of our ship. I could not understand the 
language that was being spoken. I had crawled up the 
ladder to the hatch and sat on top. The guard did not see 
me, otherwise I would have been sent below again. The 
voice of the other party of the argument seemed to be 
coming from a level higher than I was and at a distance of 
about 75 yards. I assumed the other ship was about as 
large as ours. 

Daylight found us going back over the same route we 
had followed the previous morning. At about ten o'clock 
we received our first air attack of the day, a bombing at- 
tack. My first realization after the bombs exploded was 
that the ship was listing at about a twenty-five degree 
angle to port and that the engines were not running. 
Later it seemed to right itself. At the time I did not know 
what had happened, but I found out very quickly when 
| climbed up on the hatch. The bombing had opened wide 
quite a few seams of the port side. This flooded the engines 
and lower deck and caused the ship to list. The ship had 
enough momentum left for the crew to change its direc- 
tion and head it in towards the shore. It sank quickly but 
fortunately the water was fairly shallow and when it sank 
about six feet it was resting on the bottom of the bay. This 
left all of the upper deck above the water line. It was at 
this time that the ship righted itself. The ship was now 
bout one mile off shore from | aGoulette and about four 

1 miles from Tunis. 

Immediately following the bombing attack the gun 

crews, guards, and ship's crew abandoned ship. In their 

they cut loose one of the two life rafts without first 

¢ a line to it so that immediately it hit the water it 
drifted away and no one was able to use it. 
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As I watched this evacuation of Axis personnel I could not 
keep from thinking of how very serious our position would 
have been if the ship had been bombed and sunk when it 
was in deep water instead of in shallow water as actually 
happened. Five hundred prisoners, some of them sick and 
wounded, could never have passed through the small hatch 
in the short period of time it took the ship to sink. And 
even if they did reach the deck before the boat sank, there 
still were no life boats or life rafts for them to 
no one had life belts. 

During the remainder of the day we received three more 
air attacks. These were strafing attacks by our own P-40s 
attacking in groups of threes. This placed us in a very 
delicate situation for we wanted to stop the air attacks but 
by no means did we want to draw fire from the German 
coastal batteries. After the first attack we depressed all the 
guns to their minimum elevation and kept the decks clear 
of all personnel to make the ship appear abandoned, but 
still the attacks came. We had a few casualties 

In the afternoon we heard terrific artillery bombardments 
coming from the general direction of Tunis. We could see 
large fires and demolitions going off, so we assumed the 
Germans were pulling out of the city onto Cape Bon 

Late in the afternoon the Germans sent out a power 
launch to evacuate our sick and wounded. After we got the 
sick and wounded aboard the launch, we sent aboard about 
ten others. These persons were placed in a school building 
but no guard was placed over them. The Germans showed 
little concern when they started to “wander” off. Several of 
these “wandered off” successfully and located a Frenchman 
who owned a “putt-putt” motorboat. He agreed to evacuate 
us from the ship in the morning. 


usc, and 


In the morning we received three more air attacks, again 
by our own P-40s attacking in groups of threes, so the 
Frenchman did not come out until afternoon. His boat was 
only about ten feet long, but he had two rowboats of about 
equal size tied astern of the motorboat, so he was able to 
evacuate about thirty men with each trip. Over on Cape 
Bon we still heard a lot of artillery fire going on. Needless 
to say, we were glad to get off the water and out of the 
whole area. 

We experienced little difficulty in getting back to our 
organizations. I got back to mine very late on the night of 
May 10. Exactly two months later we were assaulting the 
beaches of Sicily. 

Since the close of the Sicilian campaign I have had sev- 
eral opportunities to talk with British soldiers who have 
escaped from German prison camps. These men were cap 
tured at Dunkirk or during or after the campaigns in 
Greece and Crete. All of them expressed amazement at 
the “decent” treatment we received from the Germans. I 
am convinced that the reason we received the “decent” 
treatment we did was due to the fact that the Germans (the 
higher ranks, but not the common soldier) realized that for 
them the end was near in Tunisia and that they would soon 
be in our hands. Actually the campaign did end a few days 
after we got back. Naturally those of us who were prisoners 
have feelings of nothing but bitterness when we read in the 
papers and magazines of the superior type of food, quarters, 
and general living conditions given to German prisoners of 
war back in the United States 
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Meeting Battle Fear 


Last month The INrantry Journat published twelve 
rules for meeting battle fear written by Dr. John Dollard 
Yale University psychologist, and expanded by the Jour- 
NAL staff. At that time we asked for comment and addi- 
tions from JouRNAL readers. 

The first comment came from an officer with six months’ 
combat experience as a company commander with the Ist 
Division in Tunisia. He sent us his own twelve rules which 
follow. The JounNaL wants more comment from men who 
have been in battle. If you don't like what is said here, say 
so. If you can add a new point, or if you can illustrate some 
old ones from actual experience, do it. 


(1) Fear is normal. 


Remember it when you move out to meet the enemy. 
Everyone is afraid. Officers and men both; all are scared. 
Just the same, you go along with your outfit. It tears you 
up inside, your guts and your brain, but still you go along. 
But you're not the only one. The next guy feels the same 
way, maybe worse, and so do all the others in your com- 
pany. But you all push on together because, in spite of 
your fears, your outfit is famous for its courage. Courage 
is willpower to face and overcome your fears. 


(2) The mess sergeant is sweating you out, too. 


Men who have been ordered out on patrols—from a rifle 
company, for example—know that the closer contact you 
have with the enemy, the less you fear. If you know w shere 
he is, you can creep up on him and let him have it. If you 
see him, he’s the one to say his prayers, not you. But if you 
are in a mortar squad or a similar supporting unit you are 
likely to be more scared for two reasons: (1) You may not 
know just how the forward rifle squads are doing. You are 
“sweating them out.” (2) You are way down in a gully and 
you are afraid an enemy patrol may sneak up on the hill 
to your front and suddenly blaze aw ay. 

Likewise the men in the battalion CP are worse off in 
this way than you are in a forward platoon. And the same 
is true in the regimental CP and in the artillery. These 
rear echelons are just as much afraid as you are. They are 
sweating out the men in the rifle battalions. With their 

many vehicles they are also afraid the enemy artillery or 
dive bombers may spot them. It is perfectly true that the 
guy on a night patrol through mine fields and into the 
enemy’s positions has the right to feel twice as scared as the 
guy in the company kitchen. You're scared; but remember 
the mess sergeant is scared, too. An “88” can bang into his 





cozy two and one-half ton truck—that worries him. An 
he’s afraid, too, some guy won't show up to get h 
and beans. Yes, the mess sergeant worries too. 


(3) What is fear? 


This question is like the other big questions of life 
“What is love?” “What is infinite time?” Everybody has a 
different answer. The best way to find out about fear is 
from a number of guys who have seen a lot of action. Her 
is one guy's idea of it: 

Pyon is being scared. Fear is worry. What are you afraid 

> What are you worried about? You are afraid of de ath: 
you are worried about the sadness your family wil! {eel if 
you are killed in action. You don’t want the violent kind of 
death that may be just ahead. You had a million chances 
die before you came in the Army. But now—well, it stares 
you in the face. You can’t mistake it: the racket of artiller 
shells, machine-gun bullets zinging and zipping, booby 
traps, howling dive bombers, your buddies getting knocked 
out right and left, indescribable noise, mad destruction, 
death, actual death, in a dozen possible ways—these are the 
things that make you afraid. 

So then we come to ask “What is death?” Well, no one 
can answer this question; death is so mysterious, so un 
known and so final. So like most people, you fear it in your 
inmost thoughts and in every part of your body. You can't 
tell any soldier to forget it; that is impossible to do, entirely. 
The best thing you can tell him is to try to forget it, and tell 
him the things that will help him when he tries. 


meat 


(4) So what do you do when you're afraid? 
You don’t hide it; you don’t brood; you don’t beat out; 


you don’t shoot yourself. Hell, no! You tell everybod, 
about it just as if you were a girl with a new boy friend 
You make cracks about it. If your hand shakes like a leaf, 
you hold it up and say to your squad leader: “Sergeant, can 
you do this?” And the sergeant comes back, “Yeah, Joe, 
b-b-but c-c-can y-y-you d-d-do th-th-this?” And you see his 
false naive chattering like a tommy gun. Talk ‘about your 
fears openly. Soon you'll feel braver than anyone else 


(5) Make use of your fear. 


Fear is useful because it makes you cautious. You ar 
afraid of being spotted, so you don’t walk on skylines. You 
act like an Indian fighter in the old days. As you go along 
you notice the ditches and gullies that will give you good 
cover in a sudden counterattack or bombardment. On ps 
trol you watch for trip wires; on outpost you keep your eves 


——— 
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for shadowy movements. Because you are afraid 
u and your outfit may be surprised and murdered, 
vy on the ball. 


Keep busy. 


you are afraid, and so is everybody else. What else 

u do to keep yourself bucked up? The answer is to 

busy. Don’t think about “the next time.” Dig your 

le deeper, write a letter, shoot the breeze with vour 

s, talk with one of your officers. If you are really 

d. you can even volunteer for the next hot patrol! 

That should keep you busy!’ While you are out near the 

enemy on this patrol, and it fits in with the mission, you 

d squeeze off a few shots at the moon just for the hell 

[hen scoot away and watch the enemy open up. You 

lid that. You scared hell out of them! Keep busv. And 
when in doubt, attack! 


The enemy is scared, too. 


Don’t be terrorized by German or Jap bluff. They are 
scared brainless of you and don’t forget it! But, as evervone 
knows who has fought them, the Germans and Japs have 
plenty of courage, and are apt to make hard and even sui 
cidal counterattacks. One thing that makes them do it is 
because they are blind with fear—can’t stand the suspense 
of waiting for your attacks—feel like cornered animals 


If you're in a hot spot, hide your fear— 
think of your outfit. 


You should openly discuss your fears with your buddies 
to get them off your chest. Most of the time you can do 
that. But in the battle itself, especially in a hot spot, it is 
best to hide your fear as much as you can. Extreme fear, 
the outward signs of fear, such as hysteria, panic, or strag 
gling don’t help your outfit. The hot spot is the pay-off; 
that is where your heart pounds, your muscles get tense, 
the bottom falls out of your stomach, you feel thirsty, you 
tremble, your palms sweat, you'd trade a ten-foot foxhole 
for a steak, you feel faint and weak, listless and paralyzed 
with fright. But these are things you can’t help. They are 
mostly inside of you. If you can poke your head up in spite 
of all that, and say to your buddy: “Whachuh know, Joe?” 
ind grin a little bit, you’ve got guts, and are helping out. 
If “Joe” is the company commander, it will help him, too. 


Don't be afraid of your leaders. 


Sometimes you may be afraid of your leaders. 
ha ve been in a lot of fighting you may actually begin to 


If you 


| bitter and resentful toward them. “What do they 
| é | ’ 
hink [ am, Superman?” you say to seine. And you be- 
to fear the next order to attack, the next order to move 
But remember again, you are not fighting alone. Your 
leaders and your government back home are fighting the 


war in the best w ay they know how, and they most certainly 
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tury to play fair—always. “Orders are orders,” and remember 
that the Army has been ordered by the people of the 


United States to destroy the German and Jap armies 


(10) Don’t worry about the folks back home 


It is natural to Worry about your parents or wife or chil 
dren back home. But ‘everybody else is in about the same 
fix. And this kind of fear wears you out as much as any 
other. If you remember that everybody else feels homesick 
too, and if you talk about this fear openly and freely with 
your officers and men, you will find it helps you to make 
the best of it. Remember that if you are killed in action 
your family will get plenty of insurance! Your name will 
be among those of thousands of other heroes of democracy 
who have given their lives in the supreme sacrifice. If you 
live to be ninety, no other kind of death would be more 
noble or courageous, or could mean more. 

Look at it the way the soldier in another war looked at 
death: “What the hell, do you want to live forever?” This 
doesn’t mean that there is anything funny about getting 
laid out by an air burst. It means you're going to die some 
day anyway. The main thing is to remember that the folks 
at home are depending upon you. If you kick the bucket, 
do it in style, and when you do it, take a squad of Germans 
and Japs with you if you can. 


(11) Remember the men who have already 


died. 


It may help you to overcome fear if you remember the 
euys who have already died in action. The real heroes of 
this war, as of any other, are the men who have made the 
supreme s sacrifice. Memory of them, devotion to their 
greatness, you might find helpful in carrying on the fight 
They worried about the same things you worried about, 
were afraid of the same things, and like you, had families 
at home. Yet they pushed on and on in spite of their fears 
and they died for the sake of all of us. These heroes and 
their families we can never forget. 


(12) Remember all the men who have lived. 


More men live than die in an average battle—a lot more 
And of the wounded, a big percentage recover. It helps to 
remember this. The percentage is good, and most of us 
Americans are good gamblers; we hope to win even more 
than we fear to lose, and we're willing to take a chance. In 
the same way, you can hope to live as much as you can fe ar 
to die. The odds are good and the pay-off is a free world 
for your kids to live in. So what the hell! When the sarge 
says, “Sad Sack, let’s get that bastard!” you say, “Sure, I'l! 
take a chance!” And you move out into a hailstorm made of 
hot lead blowing in the wrong direction. If you are like that, 
you are no bush-leaguer. You are big time with bells on. 
And back home we hear those bells ringing and we say t 
ourselves, “What a guy! What guts!’ 


























Ist Infantry Division 


plonel Robert H. York 


N March 23, 1943, Lieutenant Colonel Robert H. 

York commanded the Ist Battalion of an Infantry regi 
ment of the First Division, which was in position on the 
northeastern slopes of Djebel Berda, generally facing Hill 
369, about seven miles east of El] Guettar. At dawn that 
day, the German 10th Panzer Division and elements of the 
Italian 7th Bersaglieri Regiment attacked the Ist Division 
with at least two hundred vehicles, about half of which 
were tanks and half-tracks. 

Colonel York’s regiment, owing to its position, bore the 
brunt of the attack. The enemy tanks succeeded in pene- 
trating the valley between the 3d and Ist Battalions which 
held the high pri on either side and some of the enemy 
tanks reached a position about six miles to the rear of the 
Ist Battalion before the attack was finally broken down. 

The Ist Battalion came under heavy artillery and ma 
chine-gun fire from the armored vehicles and from enemy 
gun positions, but held firmly to its position, using rifle 
grenades against the armored vehicles, which at times 
were less than a hundred yards from the infantry. The de- 
termined action of this battalion, which had been fighting 
and marching practically without rest since the morning of 
March 21, was an important factor in halting this attack. 
During the entire day, Colonel York, at great personal risk 
but with utter disregard of his own safety, circulated 
throughout the battalion area—treeless, rocky hills with no 
natural cover except wadis—observing, changing dispo- 
sitions of his troops, encouraging his officers and men, and 
directing the fire of his unit. 

At 1640 hours, the enemy launched a second furious 
counterattack, preceded by dive bombing, and again the Ist 
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Lieutenant Cc 


Battalion held its ground with great gallantry and d 
termination. During that night and all the succeeding day 
the Ist Battalion, which with the 2d Battalion, was in an 
almost isolated position on Djebel Berda, was subject 
continual shelling and mortaring and harassing attacks | 
the enemy. Under the most exhausting conditions, the | 
talion held firm until it was withdrawn on March 25 
Constantly exposing himself to enemy amery, m 
chine-gun and mortar fire, Lieutenant Colonel York, | 
pe ee demonstration of bravery, set an example | 
officers and men during this gruelling test and was largely 
responsible for the splendid manner in which they held 
their position against great odds and broke down enemy at 
tacks which, if successful, might have jeopardized or 1 
tarded the whole Allied offensive in southern Tunisia. 
Lieutenant Colonel York was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 


Captain Clifford B. Raymer 


N March 23, 1943, in the hills east of E] Guettar, Cap 

tain Clifford B. Raymer, company commander o! 
infantry rifle company, "personally directed the stubb 
and successful defense of his position in the face of ce 
termined assault by elements of a German panzer divisi 
attacking at dawn with automatic weapons, tanks 
mobile artillery support. 

During the attack, which lasted almost until dark, ( 

tain Raymer, disregarding personal danger, strength ned 
the resistance at threatened points and encouraged his men 
to throw back close-quarter assaults with hand grenades 
His bravery and leadership were almost entirely respo: ible 
for the holding of the position until it was ordered to 
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ORDER OF PRECEDENCE OF MEDALS 


HE recent order placing the Air Medal above the Purple Heart in order of pre- 
cedence has resulted in the establishment of a uniform order of precedence of all 


Army 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
Distinguished Service Cross 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Legion of Merit 

: Silver Star 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Soldier’s Medal 
Bronze Star Medal 
Air Medal 
Purple Heart 
Good Conduct Medal 





medals awarded by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


As now established the order of precedence is as follows 


Navy 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
Navy Cross 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Legion of Merit 
Silver ‘Star 
Distinguished Flying Cross 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Bronze Star Medal 
Air Medal 
Purple Heart 
Good Conduct Medal 


Marine Corps 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
Navy Cross 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Legion of Merit 
Silver Star 
Distinguished Flying Cross 


Bronze Star Medal 
Air Medal 
Purple Heart 
Good Conduct Medal 








under cover of darkness at 2000 hours that night. 
iptain Clifford B. Raymer was awarded the Distin 
guished Service Cross. 


Sergeant Clifford Tompkins 


[X: the vicinity of Ponte Olivo Airport, Sicily, the advance 
of the 2d Battalion of an Infantry regiment was halted 
by an enemy machine gun and sniper nest. Sergeant Clif 
ford Tompkins, assisted by another man, in short rushes 

rted a hazardous advance of five hundred yards across 
pen terrain to wipe out this nest. About two hundred yards 
rom their objective, 


Sergeant Tompkins was wounded. 
However, he continued, without a thought of retreat. 
\fter another hundred yards, he told his assistant to 
er him as he made the final assault. Then, with his BAR 
open, Sergeant Tompkins made the final rush. He 
inded two of the enemy, captured two others, and 
aa the rout of the others in the nest. Thus one man 
red the way for the advance of the entire battalion. 
rgeant Tompkins’ was awarded the Distinguished 
e Cross. 


tain John J. Kelly, Jr. 
(“ IMPANY F of an Infantry regiment of the Ist Divi 
{ 


‘4 sion was commanded by Captain John J. Kelly, Jr. 
I! company occupied the most advanced, exposed posi 
{ a salient into enemy territory, near Troina, Sicily, 
gust 5, 1943. After the enemy had laid down a heavy 
preparation with artillery and rocket guns they counter 
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attacked the company with a strong force of infantry 


| 


| he enemy advanced to within one hundred yards ol 


Captain Kelly's command post, and was subjecting it to 


heavy machine gun and mortar hre. | he rec was no ¢ hance 


of reinforcements and no artillery observer was available 
but Cz aptain Kelly himself called for an adjusted —— 
fire to within fifty yards of his otra: post. Captain 
Kelly's extraordinary command of this critical aes 1s ari 
ous situation was responsib le for repelling the att with 
His willingness to sacrifice 


his own life for the preservation of the salient was in kee Pp 


maximum losses to the enemy 


ing with the highest traditions of the military servic 
Captain Kelly was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 


. Villeneuve 


A’ E] Guettar, Tunisia, the enemy had advanced to 
within hand grenade distance of our position when 


Private First Class Raymond F 


Private First Class Raymond F 


. Villeneuve and a Private 
Burlazzi of an infantry rifle company volunteered to man 
an abandoned heavy machine gun that was on our extrem« 
right. This gun was in a most strategic position and we de 
pended largely upon its fire power to protect our flan] 
Creeping and crawling under heavy artillery, grenades 
and small arms hire, the two priv: ates finally obt: 1ined the 
gun and placed it in action. Private Villeneuve operated the 
gun and Private Burlazzi assisted him. They took the 
enemy, who were approaching our position, under heavy 
sustained fire, quickly knocking out two German machine 
guns, and causing many 


casualties. The enemy failing in 
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their assault, withdrew into a defiladed area not covered 
by fire, presumably to reorganize. 

Private Villeneuve and Private Burlazzi then moved the 
gun forward to an exposed position, and harassed the enemy 
in their withdrawal. Villeneuve continued to operate the 
gun until it was destroyed by artillery fire, and he was seri- 
ously wounded and evacuated. 

Private First Class Villeneuve was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 


Private John W. Lyngard 
URING the action at Gela, Sicily, on July 10, 1943, 


the advance of Company A of an Infantry regiment 
was stopped by a strongly fortified pillbox. Requested artil- 
lery support failed ee the 3d Platoon was ordered to at- 
tack and destroy this enemy obstacle. When Private John 


W. Lyngard of the 3d Platoon was within one h indred 
yards of the pillbox, he rushed it with grenades i; 
and scored a direct hit, silencing the guns, capturi: 
of the enemy and enabling the company to advanc: 


Later, when his company was confronted with 4 tive; 
crossing, Private Lyngard voluntarily reconnoitered a pos 
sible crossing, under heavy enemy machine-gun fire, and 
helped his unit cross the river safely and a great dea! more 
quickly than would have otherwise been possible. When 
the enemy counterattacked the following day, Private Lyn. 
gard asked permission of his company commander to man 
a captured 77mm. gun. Permission being granted, lie yo| 
untarily organized a gun crew and effectively directed his 
fire to knock two enemy tanks out of action. 


hand 
eight 


Private Lyngard has been recommended for the Distin 
guished Service Cross. 


3d Infantry Division 


Captain (then lieutenant) Maurice L. Britt, 3d Division 
Infantryman, killed five and wounded an unknown number 
of Germans, and was credited by his battalion commander 
with saving the battalion from isolation and his company 
from destruction during the Mount Rotundo battle in Italy 
on November 10, 1943. For his “undaunted courage and 
prowess in arms,” to quote the official citation, Captain 
Britt was awarded the Medal of Honor. 

Under Captain Britt’s leadership fifty-five men withstood 
and repulsed a counterattack by a hundred Germans. Dur- 
ing the fire fight Captain Britt’s canteen and field glasses 
were shattered; a bullet wounded him in the side; his face, 
hands and chest were covered with grenade wounds, but he 
refused to retire for medical attention until ordered to do so 
by his battalion commander after the battle. 

A corporal, John Sye, told what he saw of the action: 

“The Germans had captured some. of our men. We 
couldn’t see them, but we could hear them shouting to us 
not to shoot. The firing got hot. Especially mortar fire. 
Captain Britt-was hit, but didn’t stop. He took a rifle from 
a wounded man and started after some Germans who were 
in the woods. Captain Britt didn’t crawl. He took right 


after those Germans who were firing fast.” 


Another corporal, Eric G. Gibson, accompanied Captain 
Britt into the woods. “He was a ‘one-man army,’ ” Gibson 
said later, “and if he hadn’t been so daring there’s no doubt 
our company would have been wiped out. He saved my life 
by knocking out a machine-gun nest with two grenades’ 

Corporal Gibson was killed in a later action. 

Captain Britt’s battalion commander, Lieutenant Colo 
nel Edgar C. Doleman, reported: 

“I fully believe that but for Lieutenant Britt’s outstand 
ing personal efforts and his shining example of heroism 
which held his small group of men to their posts in th 
face of great odds and overwhelming superiority of num 
bers, this battalion would have been isolated, his company 
destroyed, and the casualties lost by the battalion in taking 
and holding its objective might have been in vain.” 

In a later action, on the Anzio beachhead, Captain Brit 
while with other officers on a scouting and reconnaissanc 
mission, was wounded by fire from a German tank. The 
wound required the amputation of his right arm. 

In addition to the Medal of Honor, Captain Britt holds 
the Silver Star for knocking out a machine-gun nest near 
Acerno, Italy, and the Purple Heart with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 


Maintenance 


Maintenance is a command responsibility. Com- 
manding officers should take necessary steps to estab- 
lish adequate and systematic maintenance procedures 
for . . . equipment under their command.—Editorial 


in Maintenance Engineer. 
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CRITIQUE 


ITIQUES always have been a headache to me, 
pe rhaps because I have had to sit through so many 

A ponderous, ill-conceived, back-patting, undignified, 

cool uninstructive, uncensored, rancorous, boring 

If you ever have followed through one of the old 

ned series which began with the platoon critiques 
then continued with company critiques, battalion cri- 
regimental critiques, brigade critiques, division cri- 

ies, clear up to the all-highest final critique, you know 

+ what I mean. The order of occurrence was the reverse 
of what it should have been because each subordinate com- 
mander was expected to conduct his critique while still 
doubtful of higher approval. 

Being something of a gardener, I believe in pulling the 
weeds before trying to raise a crop of new ideas in old 
ground. The first requirement is ability to identify the 
weeds. If you will bear with reminiscence which harks 
back almost twenty years. 


HE Umpteenth Infantry had just finished another regi- 

mental field maneuver involving an attack on the main 
post. It was the new colonel’s first big exercise and he had 
let his staff run it for him. The regimental critique the 
next day was a dilly. 

Lieutenant Colonel 3d Battalion, who had defended the 
post, was allowed thirty minutes to tell what his force had 
done. He used all of that time himself and ran ten min- 
utes over his allowance. He told what a marvelous organi- 
zation he had and how wonderfully it had performed under 
incredibly difficult conditions. When he finally sat down 

after paying himself several glowing tributes, there seemed 
to be only one course of action open to us. The least we 
could do was run him for governor of the state. 

With this example before him, the regimental exec, who 
had commanded the attacking force, outdid himself. The 
attacking force was a provisional regiment made up of two 
actual battalions and one constructive battalion. The exec 
allotted part of his time to each of his battalion command 
ers. Then Captain D (who was the Old Man’s son-in-law 
and the best polo player in the regiment) was given another 
twenty minutes to tell what he had (constructively) done 
with his temporary command, the constructive battalion, 
in reserve. It was most enlightening because he included 

number of solutions which would have been possible if 
the exercise had been framed on a slightly different basis, 
and ako suggested some interesting ways of handling the 
regiment during the maneuvers which lay ahead. The 
regimental S-3 who had written the exercise, considered 
these remarks to be directed at him personally. He spent 
the whole time watching the new colonel’s face to see how 

as taking it, but the CO was too good a poker player 
im and the S-3 had to stew in his own juice. 

en the umpires swung into action. Their principal 
tive seemed to be to remove, publicly, as much fresh 
uman skin as they could in the time they had. Occa- 
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By Colonel G. E. Parker 


sionally, a local anac sthe tic Was used, but most of the opera 
tions were painful. Captain L, the umpire with the Ist 
Battalion, did an unusually complete and detailed job of 
criticizing the technique of the battalion commander's field 
orders. ‘The captain did not know enough tactics to be able 
to comment on the principles involved but he had taught 
combat orders in the regimental NCO school and felt rea 
sonably safe as long as he stuck to that subject. The bat 
talion commander's orders had been somewhat unorthodox, 
but each without exception had accomplished its purpose 
and it made us uncomfortable to watch his junior ofhcers 
nodding agreement with the finely drawn criticisms of 
Captain L, who was the same age as Lieutenant 
Ist Battalion’s oldest son. 

Captain K, the umpire with the 2d Battalion, was a flu 
ent speaker and a recent graduate of the advanced class at 
the Infantry School. His comments consisted principally 
of a recital of how he would have handled the battalion if 
he had been in command. The fact that the battalion com- 
mander had fought his unit acceptably seemed to be unim 
portant. I have in front of me now the notes which I took 
during that critique and there is only one — concerning 
the comments of this umpire. It re ads: ‘Captain K has a 
fine opinion of himself.” 

The one bright spot in that critique was furnished by 
the memorable remarks of Lieutenant Colonel 2d Battalion 
who had been the umpire with the defending force. After 
hearing the launching of the gubernatorial campaign, we 
awaited his comments with mounting interest. He was the 
senior battalion commander. In his inimitable winning 
fashion, he said, “As you perhaps know, I have always 
feared the competition of the 3d Battalion and recognized 
its constant challenge for the leadership of the regiment 
Yesterday, I studied them at work and now I am in a better 
position to appreciate their high standards. I have only 
praise for their conduct of the defense in this maneuver. | 
consider it a privilege to have observed them and a further 
a to continue to serve beside them in this regiment 

| might add that we are thankful to have had their shrewd 


That 


Colonel} 


and constructive comments on our own performance. 
is all.” 


He sat down amid considerable applause and it was not 
until after dinner that night that one of the junior officers, 
busy with his Kelly pool, suddenly banged his cue on the 
floor and announced to all and sundry, “Say! Do you know 
that old so-and-so was ribbing us this morning?” 

By the time the regimental staff came to bat, we were 
all pretty well exhausted. I never have been able to dis 
cover how so few could accumulate so many inconse 
quential items in so short a time. S-3 was the only out 
standing commentator from the staff. Apparently he still 
was worrying over the earlier remarks about the framing 
of the problem. He explained several matters that we 
already had accepted without explanation and followed 
with a surprising and unnecessary apology. We had con 
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sidered it a good exercise until then, but by the time he 
finished, both the exercise and the $-3 had gone down 
several notches in our estimation. 

That was not the end, however. When the Old Man in- 
quired whether any one else had comments, the “governor- 
elect” felt that he had to respond to the umpire’s praise of 
his unit, so he did a good ten-minute job of back-patting 
and baby-kissing. After that, Lieutenant Colonel Ist Bat- 
talion questioned the doctrine involved, disagreed with 
the umpire, and impugned the capacity of the regimental 
staff. That aroused the exec and the two old-timers went 
‘round and ‘round. The colonel called a halt when retreat 
sounded, smoothed a few feathers, and promised a directive 
for the regulation of future critiques. 


HE new directive established policies which ended the 
old-fashioned form of critique in that regiment. Here 
are its principal provisions: 

(1) The critique provides for discussion and criticism 
of military performance. It may be injected at any stage of 
training or combat. It is the expected climax of every ap- 
plicatory tactical exercise. The paragraphs which follow 
describe final critiques for applicatory tactical exercises but 
the principles and methods outlined apply to all forms of 
critique. 

(2) Each exercise teaches or tests one or more items of 
training. The critique of each exercise must distinguish 
the good from the bad. It must lead directly to corrective 
measures which will avoid repetition of these errors in 
combat. More specifically: 

(a) It must identify satisfactory and unsatisfactory per- 
formance during the exercise and present a_ satisfactory 
solution. 

(b) It must answer the question as to whether progress 
in training as evidenced by the exercise was satisfactory. 

(c) It must place the responsibility for success or failure. 
This responsibility may rest with doctrines or methods or 
individuals. 

(3) The director of an exercise is responsible for the 
planning and conduct of its critique. He will decide the 
manner of presentation and designate in advance the ofh- 
cers who are to assemble and present material. Adminis- 
trative instructions for the exercise will include a schedule 
publishing the time, place, and attendance for all oral 
critiques. 

(4) Enlisted men will normally attend one critique and 
only one. Critiques for enlisted men are best conducted 
in company groups but they may be held for battalions or 
for platoons when such grouping is more profitable. Oc- 
casionally, it will be desirable to hold a part of the critique 
for NCO’s only. 

(5) The material for cident is provided by observa- 
tion, conference, and by written comment forwarded to the 
director through both umpire and command channels. 
Comment sheets or check lists for this purpose may be pre- 
pared and circulated in advance. Administrative instruc- 
tions announce the director's decision as to what types of 
material will be presented orally and what in writing. The 

rincipal value of the oral form of critique is that it can 
. given immediately in the area devoted to the exercise. 
The oral critique capitalizes on this value only if the area to 
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be discussed is visible during the critique and those attending 
are in physical and mental condition to appreciate jy stry¢. 
tion. The written form, on the other hand, lends its |f be, 


ter to detailed study and avoids the tiresome oral 
long lists of minor details, each of which concerns on! 
few. 

(6) Each commander's oral critique concerns itse|{ 


t pri 
marily with the performance of the next lower ech: \ \ 
battalion commander, for example, will critique his com 
panies and other groups operating directly under battalion 
control, and his supporting troops. He will leave to his sy! 
ordinate commanders the burden of comment on the sy! 


divisions of their own units. 

(7) For a regimental or smaller unit exercise, it usually 
will be practicable to hold the director's oral critique firs 
Immediate oral critique at the highest practicable level js 
the rule. This key critique will then be followed by sub 
ordinate oral critiques and by written comment culled from 
higher critiques. The higher critiques can contribute much 
to the lower, but the lower can contribute little to the 
higher. Any procedure which requires a subordinate com 
mander to conduct his critique while still in doubt concer. 
ing high approval of his own actions should be avoided. 

(8) The usual critique has three stages. 

(a) Doctrine: A statement by the director setting forth 
the doctrine or procedure involved and the manner in 
which the exercise was expected to exemplify it. It may in 
clude a complete estimate of the situation. This estimate 
may be prepared in advance, and on completion of the 
exercise, circulated to lower units at the earliest possible 
moment in order that it may be available for use in their 
critiques. 

(b) Narrative: Such brief recapitulation of events as is 
necessary to orient those concerned. To avoid wasting time 
in pointless recital this will be prepared by one staff officer 
designated in advance by the director. 

(c) Criticism: Comment on performance and final pro 
nouncement regarding its effectiveness. This is the peculiar 
province of the director by virtue of his position. During 
separate critiques held by subordinate units, the com- 
mander of each such unit should personally conduct this 
stage. He alone should assume the responsibility for award 
ing praise or censure. Praise may be directed toward indi- 
viduals or units. Adverse comment during an oral critique 
should avoid individuals and units and treat only of doc 
trine and its application. 

(9) Each critique will be followed promptly by an an- 
nouncement of corrective measures. This may be done at 
the close of the oral critique or at a later time. If perform 
ance has been below the desired standard, a schedule ot 
training leading up to a repetition of the exercise may ix 
prescribed. Generally it is considered preferable to retrame 
the exercise on different ground or under different condi 
tions. A plan for follow-up of corrective measures must be 
instituted. 

(10) There are a number of factors to be kept in mind 
when planning and conducting a critique. 

(a) The critique is a form of instruction. The factor 
which make instruction good or bad also govern critiques 
Utilize instructional aids. 


(b) Each leader should take the attitude that ever 
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his command has been doing his best unless 
verwhelming evidence to the contrary. 
very mistake critiqued during training means one 
ske to be made in battle. 
each exercise, there is established a level of com 
low which both leadership and performance are 
\s an example, a regimental exercise may be pref- 
tactical walk during which all grades above 
commander are familiarised with the exercise. 
se officers, the exercise is one of execution only. 
the exercise will test both decision and 
n. The effectiveness of the preparatory exercise 
commented on. 
lold impromptu critiques during slack time. 
The quality of the umpiring is proper matter for 
nt during a critique. 


{ his level, 


“who won 
They must know what the war was about and 
always be told whether the action they took 
id have been adequate to meet the situation. Each, in 

n mind, will be assaying the pre actical battle \ alue of 
nstruction. 


Both officers and men are interested in 
must 
If action is condemned during a critique 


ist be made obvious why it was condemned. It is al- 
lesirable to discuss action in terms of its consequences. 


11) A well-conducted critique not only provides con 


structive criticism but it avoids those procedures which are 
likely to leave an aftermath of antagonism or bitterness. 
Procedures to be avoided include: 

a) Uncontrolled and uncensored criticism. 

b) Criticism of seniors by juniors. 

c) Adverse criticisms of leaders in the presence of thei: 


| rdinates. 


sulx 
1!) Undignified public argument among senior officers. 
\libis and apologies. 
“Back patting” and “red-appling.” 
Personalities, sarcasm, and ridicule. 
‘Fighting the problem.” 

i) Time wasted on trivialities. 

)) Criticism which has as its chief aim the glorification 
f the critic. 


HE next regimental critique was different. As soon as 

the problem ended, troops m marched directly to bar- 

racks under command of their NCO’s. Officers assembled 

n high ground overlooking the maneuver area. S-3 pro- 

luce a large-scale situation map. The program was about 
I lows: 

Regimental Exec (Ten minutes): Restatement of the pur 
pose of the exercise and brief discussion of doctrine 
involved. 

A narrative lim 


\ss't Director) (Fifteen minutes) 


ited to tacts and to explanation otf some phases of the 
umpiring. 
CO 


criticism. 


and 
action were discussed. 


Director Twenty hve minutes Comment 
Alternative courses of 
[his period included ten minutes of general discussion. 
The critique lasted only fifty minutes. The next morn 
ing, S-3 distributed a training memorandum which con 
sisted ot two sections. The hirst section listed minor de 
hiciencies not covered at the regime ntal critique. The sec 
ond section prescribed measures for remedying the short 
comings noted and charged battalion commande ‘rs with 
necessary follow-up. In the afternoon, each company and 
detachme nt commander he ld a short critique tor his own 
unit. 

Different conditions call for different methods. One 
variation which is particularly suited to small groups, is to 
give opportunity for confession. Most men realize thei: 
errors soon after making them and the majority of these 
will, without help, reach a sound decision as to what they 
should have done. For them, there is little point in public 
recital of their sins. If, the instructional value 


lor the remainder of the group merits such recital, face is 


however, 


saved by inviting confession and encouraging the sinner 
to make his own corrections. 

I recall vividly an experience with 
National Guard and Reserve officers a. | 
first time during a rather difficult exercise. It had proved 
to be too advanced for them and performance was generally 
unsatisfactory. Several had voiced their dissatisfaction with 
I dreaded conducting their critique because 
of the great volume of 


1 mixed group of 
met for the 


the exercise. 
adverse comments that had been 
collected and the scant measure of praise. This was not 
an auspicious beginning with a group with whom I ex 
pected to work for many months. There was tension in the 
air when we assembled. 

The critique was initiated with the usual review of doc 
trine. Then came the part I feared. I temporized by asking 
one of the company commanders whether he had any sins 
he would like to have the opportunity to confess. He arose 
and replied, 


long time. 


“Colonel, confessing my sins would take a 
That problem was a tough one. Right now | 
can’t think of anything that I did just right, but I know ¢ a 
lot of mistakes I made that I won’t make more than once. 

He grinned and sat down. We all realized that a keynote 
had been struck. Tension abated. 

Captain,” | said to him, “if you had your part to do over 
again, how would you go about it?” 

He gave a sound solution. Spirited discussion followed. 
In the end, that was the most satisfying critique it ever 
has been my privilege to attend. 


A Possible 


Corporal James E. Meskill, a 36th Division Infan 
tryman fighting on the Italian front, is credited with 
having brought down three Germans with three shots 


at 900 yards. Each 
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German was mortally wounded. 
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PULL-TYPE IGNITERS 


In the top picture the soldier has inserted safety pins 
in the two prongs of the Y coupling of the pull-type 
igniter and is preparing to unscrew the detonator 
from the mine. Before reaching this stage the soldier 
has determined (1) that another mine isn’t planted 
under the one he is removing and (2) that another 
mine isn’t fastened to the other end of the trip wire. 
The bottom picture shows him removing the S-Mine 
after the detonator has been taken out. 
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PRESSURE-TYPE IGNITERS 


In the top picture the soldier is inserting a safety pin 
into the igniter below the three prongs that would 
have set the mine off if any one of them had been 
pushed in. The bottom picture shows poor practice. 
The soldier should have unscrewed the detonator be- 
fore digging out the mine. Only trained men should 
remove mines. Untrained men should fasten a line to 
a mine that must be removed and set it off from the 
safety of a foxhole at least fifty yards away. 
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Science and 
1e Warrior § 


By George W. Gray 


One of the names in Renaissance science is that of Nic- 
colo Tartaglia, born in Brescia near the Italian Alps. He 
was » child in 1512 when a French army under 
Gast » Foix overran Lombardy, and in the ensuing sack 
of his city the boy was horribly mutilated. He was one of 
numerous noncombatant victims, for civilians did not have 
to await the invention of dive bombing to learn what war 


It is said 
that Brescia, one of the fairest and wealthiest of Lombard 
cities, never completely recovered from that sixteenth cen- 
tury blitzkrieg. 

Fortunately the boy Niccolo did recover, though only 


could do to them, their homes and possessions. 


after a long illness unde rgone in dire poverty. By some 
miracle of self. education he became proficient in ‘mathe- 
matics, and rose to a professorship in Verona. Here he 
hecam¢ icquainted with the master of ordnance at the 
castle. Tartaglia has described his friend as “a man of ex 
perience, very skillful in his art,” but apparently the artil- 
lervman felt that there was room for improving his art, for 
he asked the professor if mathematics could tell 
how to aim a gun so as to give it its greatest range. 

lartaglia had no practical knowledge of artillery, never 
having fired a single round with bombard or other gun, 
but the artilleryman’s question provided the professor with 
an interesting mathematical problem, so he set to work with 
his equations. Eventually he was able to report that at an 
elevation of forty-five degrees a gun possesses its greatest 
range 


one day 


It is second nature with a man of science to make known 
the results of his study, and Tartaglia immediately thought 
of writing a treatise on the art of artillery, “to bring it,” as 
he said, “to a degree of perfection capable of directing fire 
in all circumstances, assisted only by a few particular 
experiments. 

But as he meditated the undertaking, his mind conjured 
up a picture of war. Perhaps he remembered the tragedy 
of his childhood; the cannon balls crashing into the roofs 
of Bre scia, the destruction, the wounds, the deaths. He 
turned from his project in horror. It seemed to him “a 
thing blameworthy, shameful and _ barbarous, worthy of 
severe punishment before God and man, to wish to bring 
to perfection an art damageable to one’s neighbor and 
destructive of the human race, and especially Christian 
men, in the wars they wage on one another.” 

Not only did he turn his attention to other studies, but, 


*From Science at War. By George W. Gray. By permission of George 


W. Gray and Harper & Brothers, Inc., publishers. Copyright, 1943, by 
George W Gray. 
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as he later revealed, “I even tore up and burnt everything 


which I had calculated and written on the subject, ashamed 
and full of remorse for the time I had spent on it, and 
well decided never to communicate in writing that which 
against my will had remained in my memory, either to 
please a friend or in teaching of these matters which are a 
grave sin and shipwreck of the soul.” 


But circumstances alter decisions. In 153 


the Saracens 
were on the move with a formidable invasion force directed 
at the Italian peninsula, change of 
heart. “In sight of the ferocious wolf preparing to set on our 
flock, and of our pastors united for the common defense, it 
does not seem to me any longer proper to hold these things 
hid and I have decided to publish them, partly in writing, 
partly by word of mouth, for the benefit of Christians so 
that all should be in better state either to attack the com 
mon enemy or to defend themselves against him.” 

He was sorry he had abandoned his earlier studies of 
ballistics, for “I am certain that had I persevered I would 
have found things of the greatest value, as I hope yet to 
find.” So he hurried into print a treatise on the theory and 
practice of gunnery, dedicating it to the Duke of Urbino 
in “the hope that your Lordship will not disdain to receive 
this work of mine so as better to instruct the 


and Tartaglia had 


artille rymen 
of your most illustrious government in the theory of their 
art, and to render them more apt in its practice.” 
Tartaglia’s vacillation is understandable. It represents 
not only the dilemma of the scientist but that of every civi 
lized person who has any conscience at all about this busi 
ness of war. Why should the choicest products of man’s 
mind—the beautiful and precise techniques of mathematics; 
the laws of immutable nature whose discovery through the 
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ages is a supreme accomplishment of the human spirit; the 
time-saving, labor-economizing, wealth-producing machines 
and processes which technology has wrung from the find- 
ings of science: gifts which could work endlessly for the 
healing of the nations and the freeing of their peoples from 
want and fear—why should these priceless gains be turned 
to purposes of destruction, deception, enslavement and 
death? Why? 

One answer is that the persons who explore nature and 
add new knowledge to the treasure house of science do not 
have control over the use that is made of their discoveries; 
at least not in ordinary times. In science there is no secrecy; 
as new findings are made they are promptly published and 
become the common property of all; therefore any person 
who is so disposed can take a beneficent result and pervert it 
to any malign end that suits his desires. The widespread use 
of the radio by the European dictators is an example of this 
perversion of a gift of science. The radio even more than 
the airplane has made the modern totalitarian state possible, 
for without the ability to speak instantly to large masses it 
would be difficult to manipulate the thinking and feeling 
of a whole people. 

There is another answer to our why. It comes when war 
ceases to be an abstraction and becomes a reality to be dealt 
with in the person of an aggressor. Who can deny the 
morality of self-defense? The idea of killing is repugnant, 
but the idea of being killed is also repugnant. On what 
ground could any useful talent be excused or exempted 
from rendering full service against the ruthless force that 
threatens the looting and enslavement of all the nation’s 
resources, human as well as material? 

Appeasement, as appeased aggressors repeatedly have 
demonstrated, is a all to suicide. There is no negotiating 
with the lust for power, We can only fight. 

If we are to fight, what are we to fight with? Surely not 
with outmoded tools of war simply because there is a tra- 
dition which accepts them as chivalrous. If war is accepted, 
it is no more immoral to fight with aerial bombs than to 
fight with rifles and sixteen-inch guns, with makeshift sticks 
and stones, or with naked muscles in the brutality of hand- 
to-hand struggle: 

It has been said that the new weapons provided by mod- 
ern technology have transformed war from a retail to a 
wholesale operation. Technology, in breaking down na- 
ture’s barriers of space and time and providing means to 
promote communication and bring the nations into one 
neighborhood, also made it possible for war to reach 
further, strike more suddenly, and destroy lives and prop- 
erty over a wider area than was possible in the days when 
cavalry represented the utmost of lightning attack. Air- 
planes, tanks and radio have projected war over whole 
continents and across seas, penetrated to capital cities, in- 
dustrial centers, workers’ settlements, churches, schools, 
hospitals and other civilian communities, and drawn non- 
combatants into the conflict. “The citizen,” says Nicholas 
]. Spykman in America’s Strategy in World Politics, “no 
longer lives in comparative’safety behind a front held by 
military forces. The war is no longer far away; it is fought 
out all around him, over his garden, his back yard, and the 
ruins of his home, and it kills without impartiality both 
civilian and soldier.” 





Isn't there an iron justice in this transfer of the rattle. 
front to the citizen's back yard? If it makes war seem more 
terrible to the civilian, remember that war has alway been 
terrible to the soldier on the firing line. If war is the ey. 
pression of national policy, it is scrupulously right t!\t the 
people who are responsible for the national policy, whos 
votes ordain it and sustain it, who expect to benefit {som its 
success should share the terrors, feel the privations, suffer 
the wounds and taste the death that have been the |ot of 
the soldier from the earliest days of organized armies 

To condemn science because it provides more effective 
weapons is to misunderstand not only the nature of war 
and of science but the nature of morality. The choice of 
weapons is merely incidental to the moral issue. The moral 
issue in the Ethiopian War, for example, was not the fact 
that forty-five million civilized Italians suddenly tured 
machine guns, aerial bombs and gas attacks on ten million 
poorly equipped, half-naked, almost defenseless Ethiopians. 
The moral obloquy would be just as great if the Italians had 
limited their weapons to whatever degree of mechanization 
the Ethiopians possessed. If the Italians had charged with 
cavalry sabers, bows and arrows upon the neighbors whose 
land they coveted it would still aggression; and a 
culiarly unjustifiable type of aggression, since both the 
Italian government and the Ethiopian government were 
sister members of the League of Nations and therein had 
already at hand a means of settling, or at least of mutually 
considering, their differences. By the time she was ready 
to pounce on Albania—celebrating Good Friday of 1939 by 
this act of rapacity upon a nearer neighbor whose land also 
looked good—Italy had withdrawn from the hyprocrisy of 
league membership. “A people exuberant with life which 
is suffocated within the narrow space of territory where it is 
imprisoned” cannot escape being urged on by an “expan 
sionist impetus,” apologized one of the Roman fortnightly 
journals. To stab in the back a fallen France and to provoke 
war with neutral Greece were in character with this Fascist 
principle, and with Italian acceptance of it. 

Of course Italy is not alone, nor is the record of the 
democratic nations free of predatory incidents, but Italy 
presents a peculiarly apt and current example of our thesis. 
The fact that is hideous in human behavior, the accusation 
of history that has never been answered beyond a shoulder- 
shrugging “Am I my brother’s keeper?” is the cold and cal: 
culating use of war as “a continuation of political inter 
course.” The use of force to gain possession of another 
people’s land, to enslave the population, to impose the trade, 
politics or religion of the conqueror upon the conquered- 
these of course are familiar practices from the days when 
the Assyrians “came down like the wolf on the fold” to the 
“new order” of our modern Assyrians. Predatory war is re 
volting for what it does to the body; it is even more horrible 
for what it does to the human spirit: the fanatical prej 
dices that it creates or stirs into hatreds, the false faces that 
it puts upon the real motives, its cultivation of emotional- 
ism and denial of reason—above all, its lack of integrity 
which poisons human relations at the source. The Fascist 
“exuberance of life” is just a name for these emotional! drugs, 
which feed war as alcohol feeds delirium. 

The method of science is the antithesis of prejudice. pre 
tense, evasion and antisocial self-seeking. It asks no special 
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exemption from examination or criticism, no 
for its dignity or tradition, no acquiescence in 
iys because it says it. Science asks only that the 
y situation be sought honestly, and that in so far 


Let ts are ascertainable they be used to guide human 
ction. In the postwar world of reconstruction and recon- 
Jiation we have more to expect from these strict standards 
f integrity than from any other system of thinking and 

Also, we have more to expect from science in the suc- 
essful prosecution of the war than we can hope to obtain 
through any other existing system of thinking and acting. 
The modern soldier, sailor and airman are in effect prac- 


9 scientists, using the term in its broadest sense. The 
, mechanized equipment of modern warfare requires 


, degree of technical training and a proficiency in making 
se of machines, instruments, optical and electrical appara- 
tus and other engineering devices far beyond anything re- 
suired of the rank and file in previous wars. And because 


warfare is thus mechanized it requires the active assistance 
f research workers, a laboratory front to back up the mili- 
rary front, to discover, develop and apply the best brains, 
methods and mechanisms for outthinking and outfighting 
the enemy. 

These relations of science to war grow out of the nature 
of science. The scientist's participation can be understood 
only if we have a clear perception of what science is. 

Science is man’s struggle with nature. It is first of all a 
battle against ignorance—for more knowledge. And second, 
it is a battle against impotence—for more control over the 
natural forces. Nature is the environment that surrounds 
us: the universe of stars and planets and radiation; our re- 
volving globe of rock, metal, water, gases and soil; and its 
thin film of life green with chlorophyll, red with hemo- 

globin, so sensitive, so vulnerable in its delicate balance of 

forces, yet so resilient, adaptable, enduring. Man is of this 
world, made of its very dust, and yet he is somehow a 
creature apart, outside the world; able to study it, to pry 
into it, to learn a bit of its secret mechanism—to practice 
his science. 

The practice of science yields two supreme results: ever- 
increasing knowledge of the environment and ever-increas- 
ing control of it. Sometimes the pursuit of knowledge has 
been the chief aim of research. Other times control has 
been the driving motive. But eventually all knowledge 
finds use, even such seemingly remote findings as those 
gleaned from the stars. It was in a star—remember?—that 
helium was first seen. Today, extracted from rich deposits 
in the Texas clays, this noninflammable lightweight gas is 
serving the United Nations in, dirigible balloons, divers’ 
decompression chambers, and other military and medical 
uses; and for all its benefits our thanks must go first to the 
p @stronomer who discovered it 93,000,000 miles out in space. 

Through the practice of science man has climbed from 
the cave man’s cave to the aeronaut’s ship in the sky. Be- 
tween those two extremes of human habitation lies a vast 
sequence of discoveries, inventions, trials and errors, false 
trails and sure achievements, representing the labor of many 
generations of thinkers, experimenters, doers. On the way 
up man an tampered with fire, and at length harnessed its heat 
in engines. He snatched at the lightning, and eventually 
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found a way of generating it in machines and conducting 
it along wires to do useful work and finally a way of fling- 
ing it through limitless space to carry his messages. From 
study of his environment man found that he could improve 
animal and vegetable stocks, fertilize exhausted soils, ban 
ish famine, control destructive floods and lead their waters 
off into useful work, cure devastating diseases, increase the 
health rate and lower the death rate. 

Along this trail too he discovered, quite early, that the 
knowledge which could be used in so many ways to im 
prove the conditions of life could be applied quite as suc- 
cessfully in the opposite direction. If there was a grudge 
against another human creature or group—rivalry, hatred, 
anger, covetousness—something could be done in self-in 
terest. The forces that helped and promoted life could be 
turned against the other fellow, to hinder his life and if 
possible destroy it. 

So science could be used to wage war. And inasmuch as 
science was simply man’s knowledge, and since man 
wanted to wage war, why not? 

All this is obvious, of course, but it is fundamental 
Science is a purely human preoccupation, subject to the 
limitations as well as to the capacities of the human brain. 
Indeed, science is only man—man adventuring, man ex- 
ploring and discovering, man putting his new-found know! 
edge to use. And if he decides to put it to such uses as tor- 
pedoing ships and bombing cities, apparently there is no 
one to say him nay but another man. 

So we have man struggling against man. War becomes an 
extension of man’s wr with nature. In nature he fought 
against summer heat and winter cold, fire, lightning, the 
wind, the sea, the wild beasts. Now he is confronted by a 
new kind of force, belligerent man. The new force is more 
formidable than the forces of nature, because it is more 
cunning, more ingenious, able to shift its tactics, to de 
velop and adapt new means of destruction. ‘It can use its 
science; and the only way to counter it successfully is to use 
superior science. 

In war the enemy becomes part of the environment, and 
his efforts to isolate his opponent, starve him out, blast his 
defenses, burn his possessions, poison his air or riddle his 
body can only be regarded as part of the phenomena of na 
ture, like overflowing rivers, failing crops and multiplying 
bacteria. As science has been successful in controlling 
floods, famines and pestilences, so now it is called on to 
control and overcome submarines, planes, tanks, and other 
extensions of enemy nerves and enemy muscles 

This is the rationale of science in war. This is how its 
discipline, the function of which is to understand and con 
trol nature, becomes man’s most powerful resource for 
controlling human aggression. Under a war program the 
efforts of science are narrowed into channels that bear di 
rectly on the war effort; though even then it is not wise 
to neglect fundamental research, for theoretical knowledge 
has a surprising way of becoming practical and applicable. 
Part of the office of science is to think ahead, analyze the 
probabilities, and prepare for contingencies not yet on the 
horizon but which nevertheless are latent influences whose 
neglect now may work to the advantage of the enemy later. 
This anticipating and preparing for the future is one of the 
vital rdles of research in a nation at war. 
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Put Oj On It By Captain Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., USMCR 





ing in every climate and under every conceivable 
condition of weather: in humid jungles, on arid 
deserts, in the cold and fog of the Arctic, high up in the 
peaks and passes of mountain ranges, along beaches where 
salt water boils with jagged particles of abrasive sand or 
coral. And yet Infantry weapons must function even when 
their mechanisms are drenched with salt water or clogged 
with dust and gritty sand. 

These were the conditions at Guadalcanal, New Guinea, 
Africa, Tarawa, Sicily, Attu, Cassino, and everywhere else 
we fight. Yet infantry automatic weapons must be kept 
shooting—rifle, carbine, pistol, submachine gun, autorifle, 
light machine gun, and machine gun must all keep on 
functioning. 

The simplest and easiest field remedy is an oil can, con- 
taining a standard grade of light Ordnance issue oil. If 
no butt trap is available in your weapon,’ you can always 
carry the oil can in your pocket. So, remember these things: 

(1) Carry an oil can with oil in it all the time! 

Most of our troops know that light machinery does not 
work well with very heavy oils or greases. Moreover, very 
light oils are preferable in cold weather. Automatic weapons 
of the .45 and .30 caliber types especially are light ma- 
chinery and work best with light oils, not heavy greases. 
Graphite greases of recommended grades, as issued by the 
Ordnance Department, are best used on cam surfaces such 
as the unlocking cams and cam lugs of the M1 rifle, M1 
carbine, M1903 rifle cocking cam. Too much grease creates 
a sluggish action. Automatic weapons depend upon mo- 
mentum for breech opening. Heavy grease or, in cold 
weather, excessive oil, opposes momentum. 

(2) Don't use heavy greases! Oil very lightly in cold 
weather! 

Before going into action, if possible field strip your 
weapon, wipe it off, and give it normal lubrication. The 
chamber and ammunition should be clean and dry. If dust 
or sand is blowing, the oil in these places collects the grit. 
So in such conditions oil sparingly, and do not get oil on 
your cartridges or clips, or in the chamber. 

(3) Normally start with reasonable lubrication of the 
weapon, clean dry ammunition, clips and barrel chamber. 

(4) In cold climate use a film, if any, of oil, but keep 
firing pin, hammer, etc. dry to insure against misfires due 
to sluggishness. 

(5) In jungle or similar areas where rainfall is heavy, 
use more oil in the action than normal. Excess oil may 
spatter some in your eyes when you fire, but in a heavy rain 
you probably won't care. 

Now assume that during a fight your weapon is severely 
abused, exposed to sand, mud, dirt, and so on. The action 
may become sluggish. There is no opportunity to field strip 
the piece for cleaning. What is the remedy then? 

(6) Put oil on it! 

Where do you put the oil, and how? 

If the chamber is fouled with grit, dirt, mud, or sand, it 
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is permissible to apply oil through the open breec!; onto 
the cartridges in the feedway or magazine, or, in bad cases 
into the chamber itself. Oil should also be applied to the 
bolt path and bolt or breechblock surfaces. If tim, 


Pata per- 
mits, also oil the ignition parts (the hammer and sea, 
mechanism of the M1 rifle, M1 carbine, and other weap. 


ons). 

Normally oil should not be applied to the cartridges o; 
chamber when the weapon is reasonably clean. Oiling the 
ammunition and chamber then results in hammering the 
locking lugs of the mechanism. This may cause th: lugs 
to crack. Part of the chamber pressure is normally absorbed 
in the walls of the cartridge case, but when it is oiled the 
case takes no thrust. Instead the thrust tends to hammer 
the breechlock and abutments severely. 

However, when dirt, excess powder residue, sand, salt 
water, excessive rain washing, rust, etc. have affected the 
barrel chamber, and to some extent the ammunition, then 
oil actually counteracts this excessive friction. 

Oil is applied to the bolt path, bolt or breechblock body. 
and possibly the hammer mechanism. 

Under severe conditions, when the barrel chamber and 
ammunition are fouled up, oil may be applied on the am- 
munition or even in the + Ae 

Putting oil on cartridges or into the chamber is agains: 
regulations under normal conditions when the weapon is 
clean and the action reasonably lubricated. 

The most important phase of operation in any automatic 
weapon is at the moment of initial extraction. If the empty 
case extracts freely, the weapon can function powerfully. If 
extraction is difficult because of friction caused by sand, 
dirt, excessive rain and so on, if time does not permit clean- 
ing, the use of oil as described above, can restore easy ex- 
traction. 

Dirty ammunition or a dirty barrel chamber may produce 
a broken rim torn off by the extractor claw or its equivalent. 
This is very serious because it is often impossible to clear 
the cartridge case without a cleaning rod often not available. 
Therefore, every effort should be made to keep the chamber 
and ammunition clean and free from dirt. 

(7) Keep the chamber and ammunition clean. 

Another remedy, if oil is not available, which can be used 
under extreme conditions when the ammunition and cham- 
ber are fouled, is to spit on the cartridges or otherwise apply 
saliva. This will help for several rounds in many instances 

(8) Spit on the cartridge if you have no oil. 

Heavy rain tends to wash off all lubrication from metal 
surfaces, leaving the metal extremely sticky and tending ¢ 
prevent automatics from ejecting and feeding properly. The 
application of waterproof greases to the operating cam 
surfaces helps this condition to some extent. But you should 
not put such greases on the receiver and bolt-path surfaces, 
because the grease tends to make the action sluggish. On 
the operating cams which unlock and Jock the mechanism, 
Ordnance Department greases as specified should if pos 
sible be applied shortly before going into a fight. 
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ying a weapon during a heavy rain try to keep the 
sed and the ejection port or exposed breech pro- 
example, carry the M1903 rifle, M1 rifle, and 
\f] ne bottom side up if you don’t actually have to 
eady for immediate use. Such w eapons as the BAR 
ye carried with the breech closed on an empty 
: Op side up or rolled over halfway to the right 
. Weapons with receivers closed on top, such as 
vning machine gun, can be held normally. 
\13 submachine gun incorporates an ejection port 
hich not only fully protects the mechanism but also 
ns as the safety, this gun being cocked with an 
: lt yet thus fully covered. 
“Water on the ammunition tends to aid functioning, if 
’ . It is the breech mechanism of the weapon which 
s most te ersely affected by a heavy downpour. 
Keep the breech mechanism closed and protected in 
} y rainstorm. Do likewise in a sandstorm, hailstorm, 
snowstorm, etc. for obvious reasons. 
Despite the bad effect of excessive water in the mechan- 
vater is less harmful than mud, sand, dirt, ete. For 
mple if a weapon is full of beach sand and water is near, 
in the water, washing the sand off as much as pos 
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“Learn to Batter the Enemy” 


(the defeat of Hitler] it is 
necessary to continue to perfect the combat training of 
and the military art of the commanders of our 
Army. It is the duty of the Red Army to daily raise its 
military art to a higher level, to study the enemy’s tac- 
tics incessantly, thoroughly, and skilfully, and in time 
to unriddle his insidious tricks and oppose our own 

more perfect tactics to the enemy tactics. It is necessary 
that the combat experience and achievements of the 
foremost units and formations of the Red Army become 
the possession of all our troops, that the entire Red 
Army, all its men and ofhcers, learn to batter the enemy 
in accordance with all the rules of modern military 
—From Stalin’s OnpER oF THE Day on the 
Twenty-Sixth Anniversary of the Red Army. 


With this end in view 


sible. The same is true in mud. The surface water of a mud 
puddle may be relatively free of particles. Washing the gun 
in oe surface water is helpful. 

; Water is useful to wash off dirt, sand, mud, etc. 
w Pa the weapon is badly fouled. 

The fact that a weapon has been faithfully cleaned and 
oiled before undergoing abuse in the field does not pre- 
clude difficulty with automatic operation after it has had 
some use in field conditions. Occasional application of oil, 
intelligently applied, insures positive operation when fire 
power is needed. Pouring oil on the hood of an automobile 
does not lubricate the crankcase. So put the lubricant where 
it is needed. 

(11) A little oil on the right places inside the gun action 
is more effective than a bucket of oil poured on the outside. 

In conclusion: 

Carry an oil can. 

Keep oil in the oil can. 

Know where your weapons need oil. 

Keep your weapons well oiled except in severe cold 

Keep chamber clean. 

Oil the ammunition or chamber if conditions are se 
vere. 
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Soldier 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
act of Congress, a Medal of Honor was awarded post- 
humously by the War Department in the name of Congress 
to the following-named enlisted man: 

Private Nicholas Minue, Company A, . . . Armored 
Infantry Regiment, United States Army. For distinguish- 
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ing himself conspicuously by gallantry and intrepidity 
the loss of his life above and beyond the call of duty i 
action with the enemy on 28 April 1943 in the vicinit, 
Medjez El Bab, Tunisia. When the advance of the assay; 
elements of Company A, ... Armored Infantry Revimen; 
was held wp by flanking fire from an enemy machine-guy, 
nest Private Minue, voluntarily, alone, and unhesita: ngly. 
with complete disregard for his welfare, charged the cnem, 
entrenched position with fixed bayonet. Private Minue 


C as 
saulted the enemy under a withering machine-gun ang 


OT 


rifle fire, killing approximately ten enemy machine gunner; 
and riflemen. After completely destroying this position 
Private Minue continued forward, routing enemy riflemen 


from dug-in positions until he was fatally wounded. The 
courage, fearlessness, and aggressiveness displayed by Pyi. 
vate Minue in the face of inevitable death was unquestion 
ably the factor that gave his company the offensive spiri; 
that was necessary for advancing and driving the enem, 
from the entire sector. 

A ee 


One People, One Army 


War changes man into something more like a brutal, 
dimly-reasoning ape. Then when the wars are over, he may, 
with luck and a change to civilian scenes, become again a 
kindly man of peace. This, we have steadily gathered since 
December 7, 1941, is the way many intellectual and non 
military Americans view the matter. 

But some go further. Some think that the scars of war 
upon the American soul are going to require such extensive 
operations to remove, that there are actually two nations 
now, not one. In the words of John Chamberlain in the 
New York Times of March 9, these are “the men who have 
seen battle, and the rest of the community.” That we should 
thus divide, thinks Mr. Chamberlain, is one of the most 
frightening tragedies of war. “Inevitably,” he continues, 
“the soldiers and the civilians come to live in two entirely 
different worlds of discourse. . . . When the war is finally 
won it is going to take more than casual intelligence to 
bridge the rift, to bring the soldiers back to the mood of 
civilian psychology.” 

Without attempting to say what is going to happen in 
the future, The Journat suggests that one great trage 
dy of World War I was the fact that nearly all of four 
million soldiers did completely, rapidly, and thoughtlessly, 
bridge the rift from the Army to “the mood of civilian 
psychology.” What else brought on this war but a mood 
of civilian psychology so detached that it could forget six 
thousand years of wars? 

The quoted words of Mr. Chamberlain come from hi: 
review of a novel which tells of four Navy men on leave o! 
absence. “. . . They drink, they horse around, they go out 
with the girls, and then they drink some more. Sometimes 
they remember what they did before the war, sometimes 
they philosophize about what will come after. But most 
of all they resist thinking about anything except the living 
moment.” 
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[har last sentence will do admirably as a description, 
y of what four Navy men in a novel did, but of 
irge part of the United States did for twenty- 
When thought went beyond the living moment, 

od of civilian psychology was too abstract and too 
f another war to look at all of history and see 
ir own world of discourse actually was and would 

y continue to be. 

\\;. Chamberlain’s two worlds of discourse are one 

: \lr. Chamberlain's two nations are one nation— 

ne nation with its two main parts presently separated by 

jistance and occupation, but held inseparably together by 
lier’s mail and the soldier's hometown pride and 

-ivilian’s mail from the soldier and his thoughts going 

at from home in turn. And the rift of distance and occu- 

sation is not of the soldier's making. A completely civilian 
mood of psychology enduring for two decades opened the 

rid to conquest. The civilian nation, hurriedly alert once 
more to all of history and humankind, sent the soldier 
vhere he is. He is now too busy with the job thus given him 

remember very much or very often about the civilian 
mood of psychology and when he does, it is sometimes to 
reflect upon the world tragedy in which that mood resulted. 

The rift is not of the soldier's making, and he has been 
too busy to keep it closed. The civilian himself can do so, 
but not through declarations that put it off as a hard task 
for the future—not through acceptance of belief that men 

\way at war are going to need purification when they re- 

turn. The civilian can close that rift by remembering what 

his own mood of psychology in its disregard of war has 
ought to the soldier, by learning much more about the 
soldier's own psychology and work, by using more of his 
mind to understand how wars come and what practical 






























means there are to reduce their chance of coming. 

If the civilian mood of psychology had permitted a gen 
eral search for the facts of war in the years after World 
War I, instead of fostering the fear of those human facts, 
the soldier’s and civilian frames of reference would not 
have been so different now. The doughboy on Anzio, or 
Bougainville, the civilian safe at home—of these it is the 
civilian who must strive the more to keep understanding 
that part of his nation now in uniform, who must bring the 
soldier's “mood of psychology” within his own and keep 

there until a way of thought is found that can not only 
lismiss war from the minds of man but surely keep the 
thought of it from returning. 
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Duds 


The newspaper of an infantry division in training in the 
United States recently told in a front-page story about an 
§ infantry private who was seriously injured and another 
private, also injured, who faces court-martial because a 
dud 37mm. shell with which he was playing exploded. 
Earlier on that same day the same soldier had picked up a 
75mm. dud and had asked his platoon leader what it was. 
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The lieutenant had told him and then warned him never 
again to pick up a dud. 


The story concluded with a few paragraphs on the 


danger to life of such extreme carelessness: 

“Investigation of the mishap indicated that many sol- 
diers, in spite of instruction and repeated cautions, still 
do not comprehend the meaning of the term ‘dud’ or un 
derstand that all duds are dangerous. 

“Any unexpoded shell which has been fired is a dud, 
regardless of its color or any mark or symbol. 

‘Any unexploded aircraft bomb which has been dropped 
is a dud, without exception. 

“Any shell or bomb found lying anywhere is dangerous 
and must not be picked up or moved. 

“Training crews clearing duds from impact areas do not 
handle them, but mark their location with flags so they 
may later be destroyed in place by charges of explosive. 

No dud is ever safe for anyone to handle.” 
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The People Are Behind the Infantry 


. But no one proposes an increase in pay for the in 
fantry in war. The infantry rates it; the infantry needs it. 
It is an essential recognition of the dangers of the élite fight 
ing man. . The man who faces danger and suffering as 
his daily tasks cannot carry on without visible recognition. 
. lt is not impracticable to distinguish the infantry uni 


form and to increase the infantryman’s pay in war.” 


Very true today are those words, written by an officer of 
the Coast Artillery Corps and printed in The INFANTRY 
Journat in 1940. The Infantryman’s badge has given dis 
tinction to the uniform; increase in rank for 275,000 non 
coms is recognition of the vital importance of top leader 
ship in the lower echelons of the chain of command. And 
though not yet a reality, the proposal, revived by Ernie 
Pyle, that the Doughboy i in combat should get extra pay is 
being widely discussed and it appears that Congress will 
take some action. 

In a Gallup Poll survey of public opinion made in April 
it was found that “seven out of every ten voters think serv 
icemen who are in combat should be upped fifty per cent 
in pay, reported The Washington Post. The exact ques 
tion as put to a selected cross-section in every state was this 

“It has been suggested that American servicemen who 
take part in actual fighting should get a fifty per cent in 
crease in pay. Should Congress pass such a law?” 

Seventy per cent said yes. The percentage ran about the 
same in every section of the country ranging from sixty 
seven per cent favorable in the South, Mountain and the 
Far West states, up to seventy-two per cent in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. 

Another question asked at the same time indicates that 
those favorable to the proposal are emphatically so. The 
question: 

“Would you yourself be willing to pay higher taxes to 
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make this possible?” The vote was nearly as heavy in favor 

of this. 

Whether he gets an increase in pay or not, the fighting 
infantryman can feel good about these figures. They show 
that what that Coast Artillery officer wrote in 1940 is now 
accepted by the people of the U. S. They show that the 
civilian, who can realize but dimly the horror of front-line 
combat, is not unmindful of the fact, and is eager to do 
what he can to make the combat soldier's life more bearable. 
Dollars and votes of appreciation won't do it of course, but 
it is helpful for the man in the foxhole to know that the 
people are behind him. 

oo ee 
Soldier Vote 

The long discussion on the soldier vote has had at least 
one broad result. It has awakened the armed services to the 
thought of exercising the chief right of American citizen- 
ship as little else could. The expressions of opinion from 
the troops have not only shown that most men in uniform 
want to vote but that there is good American discussion 
about it in fighting and serving outfits wherever the Army 
and Navy are. 

Despite many technicalities that apparently had to be 
licked if a practical voting method were to be found, there 
has only been one question in the mind of the soldier or 
sailor: “Are we going to have our right to vote?” That was 
the main point and it will always be the main point until 
an adequate way is found for the service man to vote in 
every Federal election, whether it comes in war or peace. 

Most men of the wartime Army or Navy can claim resi- 
dence in a state (always excepting those from the voteless 
District of Columbia). It may be a proper democratic pro- 
cedure for the states to handle their votes. But it can never 
seem right for any technicality to prevent a soldier or 
sailor away from home from voting in a federal election. 
That should be the right of any United States citizen, 
especially one who is fighting and working for his govern- 
ment. And this includes the “stateless” Army or Navy man 
as well. 

The arguments for the soldier vote have had an effect 
clear around the world. They have made millions of citizens 
in uniform think more about the full meaning of American 
citizenship. It seems to The INranrry Journat that the 
right to vote itself could never seriously come into question, 
whether or not a way could be found for the troops to exer- 
cise that right. It is a right whether granted or not. 


fw ¢ 
The Soldier and His News 


In its own news services the Army is committed to 
presenting to its soldiers a full, fair, and accurate picture 
of America at war. Anything less than complete objectivity 
would be a sham and a deceit and as Colonel Edward L. 
Munson, Jr., chief of the Army Information Branch of 
Morale Services has said, “the confidence which soldiers 
now have in the news they get through the Army would 





speedily vanish if they felt we were attempting to 
sugar-coat the news for any purpose.” 

That the Army is living up to this policy is confirmed }y 
labor critics who have examined the Army’s output of 
news, and have commended the Army for telling the 
news honestly and objectively. But some of labor's 


‘aNt or 


eaders 
are less than satisfied. Other publications, they insist haye 
given an unfair and distorted picture of labor’s part in the 
war and they would have the Army take on the furthe; 
responsibility of correcting misconceptions the troops might 


have gotten from other sources. 

Any soldier can see the dangers in such a course of ac. 
tion. The Army has no control over what any outside pub- 
lication seeks to print. Any soldier in this country or 
abroad can receive any newspaper or magazine to which 
he wishes to subscribe. He can make his own selection. 
As Colonel Munson has said: “It is our job to see that the 
men in uniform get all the facts from all points of view on 
all important matters so that they may decide for themselves 
how well things are going at home and on the war fronts. 
It is not our job to form opinions for them. To do so would 
be to embody into our system the worst aspects of Nazj 
propaganda technique.” 


alee pe 
The Honor Roll 


One new name is added to the Honor Roll this month 
and eight units move up under new stars in celebration of 
another completed year as one hundred percenters. 

Newcomer to the Honor Roll is the Alaska Territorial 
Guard which, largely through the efforts of its adjutant, 
Major Lester D. Bronson, has enrolled all its officers as 
Journat subscribers. 

Heading the list of promotions is the 165th Infantry 
which moves up under seven stars to mark completion of 
seven Honor Roll years. The 112th Infantry and 367th 
Infantry this month claim their third stars. In celebration 
of their first Honor Roll birthdays, five units move up 
under their first stars; they are the 15th Signal Training 
Regiment; 119th Infantry; 120th Infantry; 306th Medical 
Battalion; and the Ist Battalion, Ist Regiment, Hawaii 
Rifles. 
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Alaska Territorial Guard 


Welcome newcomer to the Honor Roll this month is the 
Alaska Territorial Guard which has recently obtained 2 
one hundred per cent enrollment of its officers as Journal 
subscribers. 

The Alaska Territorial Guard was formed after the 
Alaska National Guard was mustered into the Army, and 
is an Infantry unit comparatively new as an armed force. 
Its members are drawn from men whose draft classifications 
will prevent their entry into regular Army service and who. 
therefore, will be available for home defense. Most of the 
officers have had previous military service, many of them 


having served in World War I. 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% 


IITA 
ateaesateae, 


member units that the Infantry Asso- 


ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
l61st Infantry 
2d Infantry 


tok kkk 
131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 


took bok 
129th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


kkkkk 
181st Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


General Service School, 





98th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


* 81st Infantry Division 
* 2d Infantry Division 
* 94th Infantry Division 


5th Infantry Division 








kkk 
163d Infantry 
138th Infantry 


wk 


149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 


** 


79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

lst Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 


ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 


* 
176th Infantry 
321st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 
903d Airbase Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 
354th Infantry 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 
389th Infantry 
Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 
406th Infantry 
309th Infantry 
117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
301st Infantry 
114th-Infantry 
926th Airbase Security Bn. 
36th Bn. Texas State Guard 
397th Infantry 
337th Infantry 
508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 
370th Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


417th Infantry 
Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 
103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 
365th Infantry 
390th Infantry 
411th Infantry 
2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 
306th Medical Bn. 
15th Signal Training Regt 
Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 
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49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry 

2d Bn., 271st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Airbase Security Bn 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp. 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn. 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

3d Bn., 331st Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn 

2d Bn., 153d Infantry 

661st Tank Destroyer Bn. 

54th Armored Infantry Bn 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


Philippine Army 410th Infantry Alaska Terriorial Guard 
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“Soldier” 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 


Since being here in Italy, I have received my copies of The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. When I read the article “Soldiers” | 
wasn't exactly delighted by it, but thanks to The Journat for 
disagreeing. Being a platoon leader for a “Sig Cons Co.” I am 
fond of my men and recognize each and every man as a sol- 
dier. Many are the times when the Infantrymen asked “What 
in the hell are you doing up here?” Our reply is “You need 
communications, don’t you?” 

All branches of the service are doing an excellent job on the 
Anzio beachhead, and there are many good soldiers here. 

LrsuTENANT. 


APO ——, c/o PM, NY. 


a ae 
Kraut Comes in a Tough Can 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


There is one thing that I'd like to see The Journat start 
preaching now: the duties of citizenship. We fellows in the 
Army are darn anxious to get home to wives and sweethearts, 
especially those of us serving overseas, but if we go home, 
without a fresh and deep sense of our individual responsi- 
bilities as citizens, of the necessity for each of us to take an 
active part in our own self-government, then all our sacrifices 
—the expenditure of our blood and sweat and guts—won’t be 
worth a damn either to us, or to those at home for whom we 
now fight. 

During the past few years I have often been thankful for 
something I'd read in The Journat, and so had the right 
answer. Before this year is over I expect to thank God many 
times for knowledge gleaned from its pages. While Kraut itself 
may be soft, it’s in a helluva tough can. As our friends the 
Tommies say, we'll need a bloody good can opener to get to it! 

CapTAIN. 


APO ———, NY. 


“Dog Face” 
To the. Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 
This has become a fine Army. It is gratifying to find within 


it men of such caliber, such distinction, such discriminating 
taste, as those who decry the use of the horrid term “dog face.” 
I wonder what would be the thoughts of the muddy infantry- 
men who tonight are still struggling up the slope of Monte 
Cassino if they had any inkling that we, snug and secure here 
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in the States, are calling them “dog faces.” And where in the 
world did the notion come from that “dog face” is even re 
motely related to “wolf”? Infantrymen were calling each other 
“dog face” years before a “wolf” had two legs and howled on q 
street corner. 

Soldiers call each other “dog face” because they happen to 
like the term. It appeals to their sense of humor. “G f is a 
runner-up and the World War I ‘ ‘Doughboy” is long ; since ob 
solete. Most of us don’t like the GI term “enlisted man 

A dog face is a soldier. 

Doc Face 
Camp Ritchie, Md. 


The Journat thinks “dog face” is at least as old as “Dough- 
boy” and that both are still current. “Dog face” is the GI's 
own word for his own use. “Doughboy” is traditional and pra 
tically official in adoption but means Infantryman. “GI” is the 
new handy word just about established i in the Army and amon 
civilians for “enlisted man,” which though official has never 
been a sound name for soldiers who are not commissioned of 
ficers. It isn’t sound because it isn’t semantically right, and for 
the several decades of its existence as an official term, few 
Gls have ever used it in speaking of themselves. Dog face, Gl 
and Doughboy are all OK for their purposes, and enlisted man 


still has to be, it’s in so many thousand regulations. 
5 A 5 


“Efficiency Reports” 


To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 


General Herron’s article on efficiency reports in the April 
Journat touches a problem of primary long-range importance 
to our Anny. 

There can be no doubt of the failure of the present sy stem 
despite the thought and planning which the AG's manu: il tells 
us have gone into the form now in use. General Herron’s pro 
posals would make it easier for commanding officers to send 
to the War Department that vital information almost always 
omitted. 

But the success of the efficiency report depends funds 
mentally on the professional integrity of the reporting com 
mander. No rules or directives will produce valuable report 
unless those “reasons which need not here be discussed” are 
subordinated to what the reporting officer knows to be the 
best interest of the Army. 

Unless this be accomplished before the war's end, not the 
least of our losses will be the interest and services of those nor 
regular officers who are potential first-rate professionals, but 
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no desire to compete under the present system of 
reports. 
Lieutenant CAC. 
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ditors of The INFantry JouRNAL 


rticle by General Herron on the efficiency report is 
ir as it goes. He does not, however, point out a remedy 
nate the factors of propinquity, favoritism, groundless 
‘all regardless of record of certain individual officers) 
selection of key leaders and staff officers. When top 
ders ride over officers with outstanding records and 
eir friends with less meritorious records, how can the 
a whole respect such leaders and have faith in the sys- 
selection? Only by following the recommendations of a 
f qualified top ranking officers should the Army select 
| oficers with the best records over the years of efficiency 
monstrated ability. 


Bricaprer GENERAL. 


First-hand Correction 


lo the Editors of The INFantry JournNAL 


In Technical Sergeant Milton Lehman’s article in the Febru- 
issue Of The Journat the following words occur: 
You can maneuver only outside the limits of effective cover 
s distinguished from concealment.” Doesn’t mean very much, 
does it? 

What I said to the observer who interviewed me in Tunisia 
was in substance ““. . . but you can maneuver only outside the 
limit of effective hostile fire. However, adequate cover, as dis 
tinguished from concealment only, may permit maneuver with- 
in the limit of effective hostile fire.” 


I trust you will overlook my picking on a small point but I 
didn’t like to let that mix-up pass without correction. 

The Journat is the bible of my regiment which I com- 
manded through the final Tunisian campaign and the entire 
Sicilian campaign. 


CoLoneL. 
7 


“Home Sweet Home” 
lo the Editors of The Inrantrry JourNAL 


In your October issue, the article “Too Much Home Sweet 
Home,” by Regimental Commander is far too literally spoken. 
| am a young married officer and have had close contact with 
many others. The large majority of young married officers are 
ambitious and want to get ahead, and the wives of most of 
them are wholly in accordance with them. 

These officers take their manuals home with them and sit 
in the easy chair and sometimes study until midnight on their 
next day's work. Many officers have their own library of man- 
uals in the home so they can broaden their military knowledge 
when they aren’t studying a specific subject. 

My company commander once said he would rather go into 
combat with a company of married men than single ones. I also 
had a regimental commander tell me that he wanted his officers 
to have wives with them if possible. I’ve been in combat and 
the married officers and men were outstanding throughout. 
They have something special to fight and live for. If the regi- 
mental commander had checked closely in the desert ma- 
neuvers he would probably have found that the single officers 
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were responsible for the increased efhciency simply because 
they couldn't get to the Officer's Club to relax there until mid- 
night. 

Ist LireuTeNANT 


-—th Inf., APO ———, c/o PM, SF. 


’ ’ 7 
Rights and Lefts 
To the Editors of The lnFanrry JourNaL 


I've heard of left-handed monkey wrenches but | never 
thought I would see a left-handed shoulder weapon. However, 
I did when I turned to page 51 of the April 1944 Inranrry 
Journat. It’s a shot of the new British AT weapon, the PIAT, 
and if I’m not mistaken, everything is turned around 

Sincerely, 
Private First Crass, Infantry 


[he sharp eyes of this reader caught an error that we missed 
entirely. In making the engraving the negative was inad 
vertently reversed and this resulted in the reversing of the 
subject matter. Here is the same picture shown correctly 


We have now appointed one of the Associate Editors as 
Rights-and-lefts Editor in addition to his other duties Che al 
ready acts as Right-side-up Editor) to check all pictures before 
going to press. 


“Religion and Fear” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


With reference to the February issue, the book review by 
G.V. entitled “Mind in Combat,” a discussion of the books by 
Dr. Mira and Dr. Dollard: 

At the beginning of the article G.V. mentions that he was 
at first in doubt that these findings could be applied to the 
present American Army, saying, “That the study should be 
checked against a similar study of fear among our men now 
in the war zones.” But on reading Dr. Mira’s book, G.V. felt 
that such a check was not necessary. Again, at the end of the 
article, the reviewer writes, “Main differences which might 
effect such a transfer of data are that the Lincoln Brigade was 
composed entirely of volunteers with a strong sense of ‘cause’ 
from the beginning. Reasons why the findings are likely to 
be applicable are that fear is a common emotion and modern 
wai; is similar everywhere. The brigade men gave sensible 
testimony, seventy per cent had six months’ front line duty and 
fifty-eight per cent were wounded.” These reasons for the ac 
ceptance weighed heavier than the reasons for not, in G.V.'s 
opinion. 

I believe that these books, as reviewed by G.V. cannot be 
accepted as standards of fear study and fear control for use by 


the U. S. Army. 
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I believe this because the reviewer throughout the whole 
report makes no mention of the all-important factor of re- 
ligion and the comfort given by chaplains in connection with 
fear in battle. Religion, so vital to a large part of our fighting 
men, must be figured in any discussion of fear in combat. The 
U.S. Army maintains valiant chaplains close to the battle lines 
because the Army realizes how important spiritual comfort is to 
the religious fighting men. I believe that out of a random three 
hundred soldiers now fighting on our far fronts, many are re- 
ligious men and must have the peace of mind that comes from 
prayer and tke consolation of their chaplains. 

Any study of fear and its control must include the testimony 
of the reactions and emotions of those for whom religion is so 
necessary. If this testimony is left out, the report is incomplete. 
I think the findings in brief, listed on page 54 of the February 
issue, should read, for a large number of our fighting men: 
“The most important factors in controlling fear are prayer, de- 
votion to cause, leadership, training, and matériel.” 


Corporat. 
Camp Stewart, Ga. 


Maneuver Casualties 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


The major whose cerebration, “What to do with Maneuver 
Casualties,” appeared in your April issue was on the trail of a 
good idea but had not quite caught up with it. 

Everyone agrees that the play of casualties on maneuvers is 
far from realistic. Only enough casualties are tagged to give 
the medical units a fair workout, and the major is correct that 
this may give a false impression to rifle platoons and to weapons 
crews as to the effect casualties would have on the remaining 
manpower situation in combat. The hitch lies in finding a way 
to remedy this in a manner which will compensate for the train- 
ing missed by the men who are tagged and which will not gum 
up too many other things from an administrative standpoint. 

For instance, the major suggests tagging a rather substantial 
number of individuals as dead, and then airily disposes of them 
by having us “send them to the rear . . . to a predesignated 
collecting point.” How? The only logical collecting point, if 
these men are to be processed and returned to their units as re- 

lacements, would be in or near the rear echelon of division 
ee sac which is not infrequently twenty to thirty miles 
back of the forward echelon. If he proposes to march them 
back in small groups, I shudder to think of the straggler prob- 
lem. And how do you feed them en route? G-4’s screams ring 
in my ears if I try to imagine diverting QM trucks for the pur 
pose of transporting them back. 

Nevertheless, I think I can suggest an answer which will 
not only accomplish the purpose the major had in mind, but 
will at the same time provide training of such indisputable 
value that G-3 will gang up with G-1 in overcoming G-4's pro- 
tests over use of transportation. 

Reports from overseas theaters indicate that too many units 

into combat without any conception of, or any preparation 
for, the problems to be faced in connection with handling the 
dead. Let the umpires, as the major proposes, tag a lot of men 
KIA (killed in action). Take one or both identification tags 
from some of these men, to make identification harder. Require 
the units to improvise graves registration and burial sections, 
as they will often have to do in combat, and send the sections 
out to find the “bodies,” identify them, figure out a way to get 
them back to the division cemetery, and fill out the necessary 
forms. Officers and noncoms should be rotated on these duties, 
so that as many of them as possible will become familiar with 








the procedures and be prepared to perform them if necessary 
After the tagged casualties reach the division cemetery, they 
would of course be turned over to the adjutant gen 
processing as replacements and would return to their 
the usual manner of replacements. 

If the maneuver directions will inject this training into the 
maneuver play, I will even forgive the major for ins uating 
that G-ls and S-ls need “something to do other than ‘o relay 
between rest periods.” 
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“Karbiner K” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 


\With all due respect to “Colonel, Medical Corps,” whos 
letter published in the April “From the Readers . . .” indi. 
cated that Lieutenant Scofield’s article on German infantry 
weapons is in error in the matter of the Karbiner K, | would 
respectfully differ with him, and side with the lieutenant 

There were, previous to the current war, three German in 
fantry rifles: first, the Gewehr 98, or long rifle, having a bolt 
handle extending straight out from the body in the manner 
common to European weapons; second, Karbiner 98, which 
was the same length ‘as the “rifle,” but had a turned down 
bolt handle, as in our Springfield Cwhy this is called a “car. 
bine,” I do not know); and, third, a true carbine, or short rifle, 
which is the piece to which the Colonel refers. This piece also 
has the turned-down bolt handle. 

The present German basic weapon is also a “carbine,” 
Karbiner 98k, having a barrel length of 23.6 inches, or almost 
the same as our Springfield. The older long Gewehr 98 is stil 
in use, but will no doubt be ultimately replaced entirely by the 
shorter piece. The 98k also has the turned-down bolt handle 

Unless an enterprising retoucher cut off the bolt handle in 
the illustration under fire, its absence at right angles to the 
body of the weapon definitely rules out the assumption that it 
is the long infantry rifle. 

Donatp S. Leecu 


Box 275, Lima, Ohio. 


Discipline 
To the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL 


I, too, ask the same question as “Ist Lt.” in “Cerebrations,’ 
April copy of The Journat—“What’s happened to military 
courtesy?” 

In all my years in the service I’ve never seen so much diste 
gard to the normal and proper forms of military courtesy on 
the part of officers and enlisted men. 

There’s only one answer: Lack of universal enforcement 
which is a function of command. 

Also, some branches, and posts or camps, seem to have their 
own ideas and requirements as to the uniform itself. In nearby 
towns and posts I have seen members of one branch wearing 
practically everything but pajamas. 

It does not help one command to enforce regulations on 
uniform or military courtesy, when members of that command 
come into contact with others who are allowed to do as they 
please. 

These are solely matters of enforcement. 

CoLoneEL. 
———th Inf. Trng. Regt. 
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Tot] rs of The InFantry JouRNAL 





P ir book review of Corporal Thomas R. St. George's 
0 aster which appeared in your November 1943 is- 
nsiderable interest. Though I didn’t have the privi- 
manding the company in which St. George was a 
was one of the lieutenants of the company. 










y .e regiment (including our colonel) were almost as 
snus the review as we were when reading our own per- 
an riences in St. George’s book. 

But there are a few things we are wondering about. 

For instance: Did the reviewer ever get plopped down into 





the 1 of a virgin Australian forest, underbrush eight to 
en feet high, with the following orders for setting out his 


“ u |) Each tent to be separated by at least fifty yards 








from its nearest neighbor. (2) Only absolutely essential paths 
be cut through the underbrush. 
\t night, with the towering trees and almost impenetrable 





derbrush blocking off every ray of light from the brightest 
moon and stars, the blackness approached nearest to a perfect 
example of Stygian that it has ever been my lot to experience. 
Highly trained Regular Army officers who know night combat 
ind its conditions, more than once lost themselves going from 
their offices to their tents. What could you expect of St. 
George who, one week after completing his thirteen weeks’ 
basic training, was assigned to our outfit, and three weeks later 
found himself living in the midst of an Aussie jungle? 
Flashlights, compasses, and other pieces of helpful equip- 
ment were not at that time issued to every soldier. From the 
limited amount of supplies available for the SWPA at that 
time, only a fortunate few were able to procure such luxuries. 
In addition, our training program which included plenty of 
ght combat training didn’t permit us time during the day to 
take a compass bearing on each and every point we might desire 

visit after nightfall beset us. 

[here is just something about a jungle night that you aren’t 
ble to understand until you have had the pleasure (?) of ex- 

eriencing one. 

Yl distinctly disapprove of using trees for latrines. But in a 
imp spread out as much as that one was, this didn’t occur with 
such frequency that the health of our command was en- 

angered as the reviewer feared. Our sick call was very small, 

id many days passed without even one man appearing on the 
book. Do outfits training in the ideal U.S. camps match that 

rd? When we left for combat just one man was left in the 
























Yes, they were pretty rugged boys! For five months they were 
n New Guinea. For fifty-one consecutive days and nights they 
fou ght in the ulcer- producing swamps of Buna, subsisting on 
bully beef and biscuits. They annihilated a Japanese force in 
the first complete American victory in the war against Japan. 
\nd the training of that company was sufficiently good, along 
“: ther companies in our regiment, so that they were cited 

General MacArthur and the War Department for their dis- 
nguished conduct under extremely adverse combat conditions. 

One year later, still giving Tojo’s boys hell, are eighty per 
ent of the men who were in the company in a camp where a 
tree was sometimes used as a latrine. 

I believe the reviewer would have enjoyed the book much 
more if he had read it as we did—as a funny, overexaggerated 
collection of anecdotes by a Doughboy a la Terry Bull. And 
not as a treatise on how not to train a company for night com- 


L, : 
at against the Japs! 





















CAPTAIN. 






inf., APO 32, c/o PMSF. 
JUNE, 1944 











Our reviewer, G.V., says to say his face is plenty red but 
that he still thinks the parts of C/O Postmaster he worried 
about gave the wrong impression back here in the States to 
the military reader w ho wanted to benefit by reading between 
the lines of humor. “The book must be especially funny,” 
he says, “to those who went through what it tells about.” 

We think more of the accurate background furnished in 
the letter above might have gone into the book. The Jour 
NAL tries to weigh most books it reviews—even the lighter 
ones—in terms of military helpfulness and accuracy, and 
sometimes G.V. is far from accurate in his estimates 
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“A Different Language” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 


If you could take a poll of all your readers, I feel sure you 
would find that many of them are women. No doubt they 
read the Journat for the same reasons I do. 

In the first place most women wish to share their husband's 
interests. I lived for many months on a post and spent countless 
hours listening to conversations consisting almost exclusively 
of “shop talk.” So it is not unnatural that I should find much 
of interest in the JournaL. Now that my husband is overseas 
I read your magazine with even greater concern. It is the same 
impulse that drives one to read the daily communiqués so 
avidly. Any information bearing on one’s husband's mode of 
life is eagerly sought after. 

I wish it were somehow possible for the Journat to reach 
large segments of the civilian public. It might help to bridge 
the huge gap in understanding that exists between servicemen 
and civilians, for it has been my sad experience to note that 
they speak a different language. 

Sincerely, 
Evrzapetu R. Evers. 
8 West Hill Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
4 1 


“An Army Bound To Win Its Battles” 
To the Editors of The Inrantry JournNAL 


An Army vast as the sea is rolling over the battlefields, of 
the entire world. Millions of individuals are united in the su- 
preme task of restoring to the peoples of Europe and Asia the 
freedom which is their inherent right. While we prepare 
technically for that titanic undertaking, a new mental attitude 
is also arising in the soldier at training or in combat. The 
result of Army discipline is more than the development of 
mechanical and physical perfection. It etches a deep groove in 
the mental makeup of any soldier. 

Despite the infinitely personal attitudes we soldiers cling to 
in training or on the battlefield, the conviction steadily grows 
that “we must destroy forever the totalitarian “Will to Power’ 
with our greater “Will to peace through more power.’ ” 

An army marches not only “on its stomach,” or on the 
quantity of its mechanical equipment but in equal measure 
on “the belief in our rightful cause.” An army with such a be 
lief in its cause, in addition to adequate material equipment 
and mechanical power, is bound to win its battles. 

We have many soldiers in the armed forces, representative of 
many races, backgrounds and temperaments. Yet almost every 
man is fitted into a place he can fill according to his capacities. 
This knowledge also inspires a soldier and challenges him to do 
his best. 

After the actual fighting has ceased there may some day be 
written a philosophical account of this war. It will have to 
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consider the principles we are defending and the ready sacri- 
fice of life we are making to fulfill what we consider our duty. 
It may well reveal that in this struggle we are fulfilling the 
hope that Thomas Jefferson expressed in words: “I shall not die 
without a hope that light and liberty are on a steady advance. 
Even should the aol of barbarism and despotism again ob- 
scure the science and liberties of Europe, this country remains 
to preserve and restore light and liberty to them.” 
PrivaTE. 


Camp Blanding, Fla. 
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“Map Reading For the Soldier” 
To the Editors of The InFaANTry JouRNAL 


I noticed your announcement of Map Reading for the Sol- 
dier, and dug down in my pocket for a buck. I knew I had to 
have a copy. Today in a class room lecture there before me was 
an easel with your book in large sheet size. That’s fast work! 

As you can imagine, the projection of Betty Grable was very 
popular with the boys. There were certain “grid coérdinates” 
that merit further discussion! We also liked that little note 
which says “Officers using this map will, etc.” 

Seriously, though, I’ve never seen a better method of teach- 
ing a subject so that it really “sticks.” You remember it far 
better than you do a dry lecture. If the public schools used this 
system I know that students would thoroughly understand every 
subject. There would be very few truants. 

I am nineteen. I’ve been in the Army for eight months in 
the Air Corps. Right now I am taking a radio operator's course 
in a Signal Corps camp but I realize that I am a soldier first 
and a specialist second. I’m going to make certain that I know 
as much as I can before I cross the pond. 

The men like The Journat because it is full of facts and 
not fiction. 

Sincerely yours, 


Private, SC. 
Camp Crowder, Mo. 


Limited Service 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry JounNAL 


I have been in iimited service since entering the Army and 
consequently know very little about the Army, really . . . I 
am a npn and in my outfit most of us do a great deal 
of griping about the way our particular part of the Army is run, 
so it is a great consolation to turn to the pages of your magazine 
and read of the accomplishments and duties of the real Army. 

Would you consider running an article about us limited 
service men—the sort of ailments that have put us where we 
are, the kinds of jobs we hold, the use of our services overseas, 
etc.? Most of us, I think, feel we are at best sort of male WACS 
and we refer to ourselves as “typewriter commandos.” I think 
it would be encouraging to men in our position everywhere in 
the Army if some sort of official or semi-official recognition 
were made of the necessity for our existence. 

I find “Battle Facts for your Outfit” especially interesting. 
Occasional humor such as the “GI Description of a Shoelace” is 
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very welcome. I am sure further streamlining of | layou, 
especially in the elimination of your occasional use of 3 ligh 
color over some large editorial photos, would not hurt. Also 
best wishes for continued success with the “Fighting Forog” 
books; they’re swell. 


Very truly yours, 
PrivaTE First Crass. 
Fort ———. 


From privates to generals, men with physical lisabilities 
which keep them from campaigning are doing a fine job ip 
this war. The high commanders know this as wel! as The 
Journat does, and no one who stops to think for a minute 
about it will find any reason to ridicule a limited service may 
and many reasons to praise all of them who are pitching in 
on the job. The Army would be in a hell of a fix withoy 
them. 

The only GI who deserves criticizing is the one who isn’ 
putting out. It doesn’t matter what the job is. 

The Journat would seriously consider an article abou 
limited service men except for three things: 

First, we would want details as to numbers, work, distri- 
bution, and so on which can’t be released at this stage of the 
war. 

Second, the limited service man may sometimes feel 
griped, but nobody in authority is griped at the job these 
ofhcers and enlisted men are doing. 

Third, The Journat has an old rule about giving any in. 
dividual, branch, activity, unit, or group, a plug, however 
well deserved, unless the praise has been earned in combat 
action. We don’t have this rule because we think no article: 
are deserved except by combat troops. We have it because the 
Army is just too big for The Journat to cover. There isn't 
room in the magazine. 

There are probably a million necessary jobs in this Army, 
a lot of them filled by limited service men, which aren't 
particularly exciting. But every one of them has a purpos, 
hard as it sometimes is to see it. And every man on such a 
job might stop to remember this when reasons for griping 
accumulate. 


ae - 
“Spirit and Attitude Excellent” 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 


Many thanks for your letter. Am looking forward to the 
regular receipt of The Journat, especially in this location 
where we are almost isolated. Good reading takes the place of 
good friends dropping in. It is a communication with others 
and their experiences. 

Have been most fortunate in my assignment. Work under « 
grand officer who is interested in doing everything the bes 
possible way. Measures people's ability in light of their accom 
plishment. The men are eager and accomplished doers. Pro- 
nounces successful achievement of combined efforts. It is 


mighty pleasant and gives you a good feeling. Spirit and atti § 


tude of the men are excellent. 
T/4 
APO———, c /o PM NYC. 
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SOP for Mail Orderlies 


Mail being what it is in a soldier's life—and I don’t have 

, tell you about that—it follows that the mail orderly is 

the one soldier who can’t snafu his job without bringing 

Jown the wrath of every echelon, low and high. And he 

won't snafu the job if he’s got a system that works. I’ve 

got one, based on a few simple rules and procedures, and 
while the re may be better ones in the Army this one gets 
results. I give it to you for what it’s worth: 
|) Have a definite day (or days) to pick up mail at 
the Post Office and have this information on the 
unit bulletin board so that the men will know when 
they can expect mail. 

2) Carry a card signed by the company commander 

stating that “Tec 5 John Doe, AS No. —-———— 
mail orderly Co. Z, 999th Infantry is authorized to 
receive registered, insured and ordinary mail, and to 
receive payment on money orders for members of 
this organization.” 

3) Keep books. A small notebook is sufficient. In it 
list the value of each money order you cash with 
the date, and then have the man receiving the 
money initial the entry when he gets the dough. 
record of financial affairs is simple common sense. 

4) You're not required to do it, of course, but you'll be 

a more popular mail orderly if you always have a 

supply of stamps, stamped envelopes and money 

order application forms on hand. 

Have mail call at an hour when the men are in the 

company area. The best time is before noon chow 

r at retreat or supper time. But don’t make the men 
wait for you. It’s their mail. 

6) Visit the hospital at least twice a week. A soldier 
in the hospital needs his mail even more than a 
fellow on duty and it may do him more good than 
he medics’ pills. 


2) 


Jt 


Tec 5. 


News and the Soldier 


The daily news is an important factor in the morale of 
the American soldier. He is accustomed to black headlines 
and spot radio announcements and wants them. The front- 
line fol ting man in particular wants to know what is going 
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on. He can see what is happening in his own small sector; 
but he seldom, except by rumor, hears what the other 

units on the line are doing. A common complaint of the 

man at the front is “We're making the news, but we never 
hear it.” 

In rear areas the problem is adequately handled. Ameri 
can Expeditionary Radio Stations, unit mewspapers, The 
Stars and Stripes, and Signal Corps News Bulletin keep 
the rear echelons well informed. And units lucky enough 
to have loudspeaker systems (TBA or otherwise) amplify 
radio bulletins from the AES stations or the BBC. 

At the front, however, things are often different. Time 
and facilities are lacking; although occasional bulletins 
reach CPs, they often go no farther. I was an operator in 
a radio crew that was sent on detached service to lower units 
during the Tunisian campaign. The first question that 
greeted us was, “Will we hear the news tonight?” It was 
SOP to tune in the 1900-hours BBC news program if at all 
possible. We always had a crowd around the car at that 
time. If the CO himself couldn’t get there, he sent some 
one to find out what the latest developme nts were. 

One Infantry outfit I know of tried relaying the news as 
far forward as possible by normal means of communication, 
and then sent forward a typed bulletin that was finally 
passed from foxhole to foxhole. This was very successful, 
and the men of that outfit were disappointed when the 
practice was discontinued. 

The effect of the news on morale was shown toward the 
end of the campaign. When the American II Corps made 
a speedy secret march from the extreme southern flank 
to the northern sector, and surprised the enemy, the BBC 
commentator made much of the effectiveness of the move. 
Men who heard his broadcast grinned and said, “That's us 
he’s talking about.” They felt good about it for days 

In morale building, frequent news bulletins rank 
high as the cigarettes in a package of K rations. It is im 
possible to get the news forward all the time to all the 
troops. But most CPs have an extra receiver that can be 
spared for fifteen minutes a day, and division radio intel 
ligence units can easily pick up and record the news. From 
there a bulletin, mimeographed if possible, can be sent 
forward by messenger. The final relays can be made by 
phone during quiet periods. Just a few words about the 
fighting on all fronts is enough. Paw. Jenein IN. Janae. 
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EFM 

A warrant officer overseas received an EFM [expedition 
ary force message] telling him that it was a boy. He had 
been overseas nearly a year! 

Another officer was informed via EFM that his grand 
mother had been decorated. 

A wife back home got a Christmas message reading “Re: 
peat B.” The telegraph company insisted that it was cor 
rect. 

All of which suggests a new game to be played by the 
folks at home in the States on Sunday afternoons or on long 
winter evenings. Any number of persons can play it. They 
assemble with paper and pencils before an EFM is sched- 
uled to arrive. When it is delivered the hostess reads the 
contents—usually numbers such as 1-2-3, 22-33-44, or any 
other combination of three numbers. Each player then 
writes down his guess as to the meaning intended and the 
best guesser wins. 

How does one know when a message is coming? That's 
easy. When you get a letter from overseas saying, “Did you 
get my EFM?” you can send out invitations to your party. 
It'll be in soon thereafter. 

If this game of “guess what” catches on back home 
there won't be any dearth of messages from the forces over- 
seas. We'll do our part in keeping up home front morale 
by sending messages by EFM and following with V-Mail 
giving the correct solution. 

Sixtu Army. 


y y sf 


And Keep Your Matches Dry 


The need for dry powder is no longer a consideration in 
the use of small arms and yet the need for a fire, and a dry 
match with which to light it, can become a great problem 
particularly in the damp areas in which some troops find 
themselves today. 

The new plastic oil and thong case in the butt of the 
M-1 rifle is waterproof. There is enough room in the tube 
for the three to five kitchen matches as well as the other 
stuff. I think it will be conceded that having the matches is 
good insurance measure against that very wet, cold mo- 
ment when the Zippo won't work and when other methods 
of fire making are impracticable. I suggest that this easy 


precaution be made SOP. 
Captain Micuaet Wits. 


Selling the Compass 


The average, untrained soldier does not “believe” in a 
compass. He often does not “believe” in other aspects of 
training either. He has to be sold. 

To sell the compass requires method and organization. 
If compass work is conducted in, or very close to, the 
cantonment area neither privates nor NCOs will “buy it.” 
Why? Because not even a blind soldier would need it to 
find direction where there is no finding necessary. Every 
soldier knows damn well where he is in such places, and 
can go anywhere close-by, without a compass, lensatic. 
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If compass work is conducted in groups, one man will 
usually monopolize the compass and everyone els« relay 
and has plenty of time to gripe along the side linc. “Ley, 
get this over with quick and go home” is the thoug!:\. More. 
over, the navigator has a great audience to bitch to abou: , 
gadget that “won't stand still, is broken and old, and shoul 
have been salvaged after maneuvers, anyhow.” A\) ¢his os fmmL=U"' 
course, helps soften the blow if he leads them astray_ 
which everyone in the group figures he probably \'\|, 

If the groups start out while it is still twilight, they ¢, 
not get “night” compass work. This is not always self ey; 
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If groups move out simultaneously, they invarial)ly yee; alth 
to the leader in whom they have confidence. They end 
the problem in a photo finish. Major B 
Nice, roaring at the finish line or post which yoy vasion 
can see three and a half miles away eliminate the main | OU 
selling point of the compass which is to “find direction, \fter | 
To walk along a single azimuth for 1700 yards js not _— 
worth-while night compass work, although it makes a good | 
start for a night hike. gw : 
€TViC 
Matches are not the most steady light to use in getting eam 
an azimuth. Some like a cigarette lighter. OCS | 
Illuminating the dial of the compass without the protec sage 
tion of a raincoat or blanket to shield the light, is some. assign 
thing everyone swears he would not do in combat. In train. siege 
ing, a lot just swear—and do it without the cover. Augu: 


At 2300, many think they have automatically done their now : 


duty and trained in night compass work. This is felt to 


be doubly true if they have followed the above maxims as J G£086E 


much as twice in one week. tific d 

One unit where battle thoughts are kept in mind con books 
ducts night compass work in the following manner feller 

A course is chosen several miles from the cantonment fi C,prar 
area. It consists of five stakes, one hundred yards apart, J inven 
each the starting point of a route containing five or six mach: 
changes in direction. The legs of the route are from two emall 
hundred to four hundred yards long. 

Every man is equipped with a raincoat or blanket and sure 
flashlight, and must observe strict light discipline. Men are ine. 
sent out singly, at fifteen minute intervals and only after ai 
it is completely dark. Lining up a star on an azimuth is sug fused 
gested where the skyline offers no distinct silhouettes. as 

Since there are not enough compasses in a company to activ 
go around, half of the men may be stationed at the starting enone 


stakes and the other half at the finish posts. The men at until 


each end are given different sets of azimuths to reach their 


goals and the compasses are divided evenly. When the men I CoLont 
from one end arrive at the other, they turn over their com many 


passes to those who have not yet begun. 

Each man is completely on his own in the night, with 
no landmarks to maintain his direction and at least a mil 
from his goal. The only precise means of finding his wa 
is with the aid of the lensatic compass. 


W. F 
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The average error on such a course is from fifty to sixty #&\)-—— 


yards. Then, walking on a a spiral path from the 
incorrect ending point will quickly lead to the stake 


“This compass works,” is the soldier's reaction. 
And when the American soldier “believes” in something, 
he'll buy it. This unit has “sold” many compasses. 


S 
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“ANT L. R. BARNHILL, on duty in the publications De 
nt of the Tank Destroyer School, has contributed a 
: of well-written reports of combat based on inter 
with those who have been in battle. 

* 

LgUTENANT COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH, now in the China 

B India theater, is a staunch supporter of the Infantry 
h he fought as an RAF pilot in the First World War. 

*” 
Ma OBERT E. CULLIS was with the Ist Division in the in 
, of North Africa in November 1942, and fought at 

\usseltia Valley, Kasserine Pass, El] Guettar and Mateur. 

\fter El Guettar he was promoted from captain to major and 
- warded the Silver Star. 

* 

|1EUTENANT JAMES A. ERNST entered the Army via Selective 
Service in January 1941. After preliminary training, he was 
signed to the 39th Infantry, 9th Division, and later went to 
OCS at Fort Benning, Georgia. Graduating from the OCS 
he was ordered to duty with the 81st Division and was 
ssigned to the AT Company, 323d Infantry. After a long 
siege in the hospitals he was released from active service in 
August 1943 and returned to New York City where he is 
now a free-lance artist. 

* 

Greorce w. Gray is the author of numerous articles on scien 
tific discovery and development and is the author of three 
books on scientific subjects. He is connected with Rocke: 
feller Foundation. 

* 

CAPTAIN MELVIN M. JOHNSON, jr., USMCR Cinactive), is the 
inventor of the Johnson automatic rifle and the Johnson light 
machine gun, and is the co-author of a number of books on 


small arms. 
* 


LIEUTENANT WILLARD H. MARLOWE, an Infantryman for eleven 
years, won the Silver Star for gallantry on Makin Atoll. 
When Lieutenant Marlowe learned that an officer of an 
adjacent unit had been killed and the men of the unit con- 
fused, he turned his command over to a noncom, brought the 
ther unit under control, and led both towards their ob- 
jective. He killed three Japs and was himself seriously 
wounded in an explosion but continued to lead his group 
until removed under protest to an aid station. 

* 

CoLONEL G. E. PARKER, Infantry, a JourNnat contributor for 

many years, is now on duty at Headquarters AGF. 
* 

W. F. SHADEL, managing editor of The American Rifleman 
for the past seven years, is in the North African theater of 
operations for The Rifleman and for The InrFantry JourNAL. 
He is a former member of the Minnesota National Guard. 





Picture Credits 
\cme—Front cover, 14, bottom 17, 25, 26, 32, 49; 
Curopean—37; British Official—59; International— 
bottom 16, top 17; Press Association—top 16; 


Signal Corps—29, 31, 48. 
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Foreign Language Aids 


Prepared by 


FRANK HENIUS 


German Dictionary for the Soldier 


A sound-written dictionary prepared especially for the 
American soldier. English to German and German 


to English. 12,000 words. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Italian Dictionary for the Soldier 


Another sound-written dictionary. It consists of 12,- 
000 words. English to Italian and Italian to English. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Italian Sentence Book for the 


Soldier 


This book contains the ordinary phrases and sentences 
used by the soldier and explains Italian grammar. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 





The Officer’s Guide 


$2.50 


If you can afford only one military book, this should 
be the one. It not only explains the basic things that 
every officer should know, it also keeps you up to date 
on all the numerous changes that affect the officer 


and his duties. 


Company Administration 
and Personnel Records 


Cloth $2.00 


Paper 1.50 


By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


The one question owners of this book ask is, “How 
does he do it?” Colonel Virtue leads you by the hand 
through the complicated maze of administrative de- 
tail. Always considered an administrative “must,” 
in busy wartime, it saves hours and prevents errors. 


Army Food and Messing 


$2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer will find that with com- 
mon sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit can 
operate a smooth-running, good-feeding, economical 
mess. Menus, accounting, administration—they’re all 


here. 


The Infantry Journal 


T he Infantry Association's 
«Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 





Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS fF: 


Time, Space, and Maps 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE PEACE. By Nicholas Joho 
Spykman. Edited by Helen R. Nicholl. New York: Har 
court, Brace & Company, 1944. 66 Pages; Illustrated; Index: 
$2.75. 


“Force,” says the late Dr. Spykman in this book, “is mani 
festly an indispensable instrument both for national survival 
and for the creation of a better world.” Yet, he points out, 
there is a tendency among liberals and idealists to believe that 
power and force are inevitably immoral. These people want 
to leave out such considerations in trying to plan for the 
future of the world. Yet all you have to do is look at the 
world as it is to see how force and lack of force have affected 
every corner of it, and are likely to do so for a long time to 
come. 

The author simply does not believe that we can ignore the 
political organization of the world in considering the future. 
“Each state will feel,” he writes, “that it must be able to pro- 
tect, by force if necessary, the values it regards as vital.” More- 
over, at any given time there are some dissatisfied nations and 
some satisfied nations. Nations are still the main political 
element of the’ world and will continue to be until some 
greater power or force may become established. The author 
thinks a world state is probably a long way off. He also thinks 
that the idea of collective security “must stand or fall on the 
willingness of each state to go to war because of a written 
obligation to do so.” They won't believe that individual inter 
ests will no longer influence the way a given nation will look 
upon its collective obligation; and no nation already strong, 
continues the author, is going to give up that strength for 
paper promises. 

The word “geopolitics” has been used in three different 
ways, says the author, and this has caused a good deal of con- 
fusion in the minds of most people about it. The Germans use 
the word as “a framework for a whole philosophy of history,” 
and “a theory about the nature of the state,” and they use it 
as a doctrine to support the need for expansion. The word is 
also used as a synonym for political geography. But there is 
a third use of the term for “the planning of the security policy 
of a country in terms of its geographic factors.” Its field is that 
of foreign policy in which it is used to help formulate “ade- 
quate policies for the achievement of certain justifiable ends.” 
This, of course, is the way Dr. Spykman uses the word. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted to a brief sum 
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$3.5 

I be 

mary of the different kinds of maps of the world. Then the m™P° and 
body of the book deals with the position oi the Western Hem. fg™P* |” | 
isphere with relation to the other continents, the political may Mg’ ,° 
of Eurasia, and the strategy of security. Mr. Spykman come; clear 
to the conclusion that the United States, Russia, and Gre: Ime" phot 
Britain must continue to collaborate and “provide the found: terial ae 
tion for an effective security system. Since neither of the three H°° ™'" 
can afford to stand alone and isolated against the rest of the graphs th 


a 1 
world, their coéperation will serve their own best interests.’ They "4 
tensive ¢ 


of od lustrated, 

Australia In the War sapere: 

PACIFIC PARTNER. By George H. Johnston. New York [iMpractical 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. 227 Pages; $2.50. does, hov 


learn the 


This book, by an Australian newspaperman and war co: ds f 
needs Tor 


respondent identifies Australia as the “Pacific Partner” of 


‘ és - car, the book 
the United States. British readers may differ with its view The 
P . . z= 
point, as well as the frankness with which Mr. Johnston ay: 
*» “ . ” . . vut its 1 

heralds Australia’s “coming of age” economically and diplo + 
problem 


matically; for he does not see Australia as a part of an old-world 
empire dependent upon others for leadership but rather as an 
enterprising new country capable of fulfilling whatever future MRELEME 














responsibilities fall to it as a key Pacific nation. C. Sle 
Whether the reader accepts or rejects Mr. Johnston's view Book | 
point, he will nevertheless find Pacific Partner an interesting $3.00 
book. Briefly, the author sketches the background and develop This j 
ment of Australia—a land rich in natural resources but still Booed in 
only sparsely settled and developed. He shows Australia a Jip.) non 
war, with 70% of its total population of 7,000,000 people either braphic 
in arms or engaged in war work. Ships and planes and truck: opving, 
and tanks are rolling out of factories which, before the wat. Bie ooec: 
had never produced a single automobile. Members of the Civ Bi )....:, 
Construction Corps—conscripted laborers past military age who TR: may | 


draw the same pay as soldiers—have built camps and airfield 
and thousands of miles of vital roadways through the Australian 
bush, developing the country in one giant wartime stride. 
Pacific Partner contains sketches of such prominent Aus 
tralians as Prime Minister Curtin; Foreign Minister and A! 
torney General Evatt; the Commander in Chief of the AlF ISTO 
General Sir Thomas Blamey—“Typhoid Tom,” veteran of Gel Cliffc 


he be M 


ontains 


lipoli and Amiens, who in this war has led his men in buttle 1944 
in Lybia and New Guinea. There are profiles also of Gener 
Douglas MacArthur and his director of Allied combat aviation. For u 
Lieutenant General George Kenney. plete. th 
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it is the Australian “Digger” who is the hero ot 
n’s book: the soldier he has seen figthing in Africa, 
Crete and Syria; the man who, after Pearl Harbor, 
» Australia to defend his “land down under”; the 

ter who met and bested the Japs in New Guinea, 
isting Tokyo’s dream of Pacific domination. In the 

: which has been of prime importance in the Pacific 
Australian and American flyers have been “part- 
vail Indeed, it is only to the combined operations 


nel 
e litary forces of our two countries that victory, when 
5 in the Pacific, can be attributed. Our debt to Aus 
.. , big one, Mr. Johnston’s book, without intentionally 
poil wut that fact, still makes it inescapably clear.—M. C. R 
7 ° 7 
Map Texts 


MILITARY MAPS AND AIR PHOTOGRAPHS. By A. K. 
Lobeck and Wentworth J. Tellington. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1944. 251 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
93.) 

To be of most practical use for military men a book on 
maps and air photographs must emphasize the actual uses of 
mas it n war. It must lead up to these uses and they should 
never be lost sight of as the explanation progresses. This book 
is a clear, interesting, and painstaking text on military maps 
and photographs, but though the authors do include ma- 
terial on the actual miliary uses of maps, these are not kept as 


the main goal. The book explains the maps and air photo- 
graphs themselves but their uses tend to become secondary 
Mey ilso devote a considerable part of the book to an ex- 


rensive description of geological ground forms, beautifully il- 
lustrated, with many map sections. Despite its simplicity of 


Spresentation, Military Maps and Air Photographs is not a book 


for beginning study or for the man who wants to learn the 
ictical field use of maps in the shortest possible time. It 
es, however, have much value to the man who will later 
earn the details of accurate map making and to anyone who 
needs for reference the complete details of ground form which 
the book contains. 

The authors use the term “map problem” in a literal sense; 
hut its most common military meaning is that of a tactical 
problem on maps. 
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ELEMENTS OF TOPOGRAPHIC DRAWING. By Roscoe 
C. Sloane and John M. Montz. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1944. 251 Pages; Index; Illustrated: 
$3 y 
This is unquestionably a useful reference text for those en 

gaged in drafting maps in large installations. It contains a full 

treatment of conventional signs, topographic mapping, topo- 
graphic drawing in colors, contours and contour sketching, 
opving, duplication, and reproduction, map projection, and 

Suggestions for office practice. It has a list of special military 
bbreviations which is neither complete nor up-to-date, though 

it may have been based on the latest available published list. 
he book is especially valuable for certain purposes in that it 
mtains many conventional signs other than the military. 
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History In Maps 


BHIST /RICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


Clifford L. Lord. New York: 

1944. 253 Pages; Maps; $3.00. 

For the military man this atlas is unsatisfactory and incom- 
lete, though he may find it useful because of the large amount 
JUNE, 1944 
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New Books and Manuals 


W. L. White's famous story of the Navy's PT 
boats in the Philippines—1 hey Were E xpe ndable 
is now available to our readers in a 25c reprint. It 
is one of the best accounts to come out of this war 
and anyone who hasn't read 
thing. Those who may want a cloth-bound copy of 
They Were Expendable for permanent use can stil] 
get one at $2.00 a copy. 

In Report on India (Fighting Forces edition 25c, 
cloth edition $2.50) T. A. Raman has assembled 
the story of that mysterious and massive country 
from its very beginnings up to the present time. The 
Fighting Forces edition, available to members of the 
Armed Services only, is a full-length, unabridged 
edition, similar in every respect to the cloth edition. 

The late Nicholas John Spykman, author of 
America’s Strategy in World Politics, before his 
death was able to continue his study and write 
The Geography of the Peace ($2.75), a book based 
on the premise that “The basis of world planning 
for peace must be world geography.” The Geog 
raphy of the Peace is a concise and graphic presen 
tation of America’s position in the world. 

A number of new Field and Technical Manuals 
are now available. They include: FM 5-15 (Field 
Fortifications) 35c; 5-25 (Explosives and Demo- 
litions) 25c; 21-75 (Scouting, Patrolling and Snip- 


it has missed some 


ing) 30c; 2-7 (Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mecha- 
nized) 15c; 2-20 (Reconnaissance Troop, Mecha- 
nized 25c; 55 50 ( (Military Railroads) 10c; 55- 275 


(Maintenance of Way Rules) 25c; and eight manu 
als pertaining to the Finance Department. A com j 
plete list will be found in the last few pages of this 
issue. 











of social data contained. There are maps devoted to the cam 
paigns of the different wars we have fought, but on nearly all 
of these the names and indications of the campaigns are badly 
jammed up--so much so on some maps that they can hardly 
be followed. 

This same fault is true of a good many of the other maps 
and it is also hard to distinguish between the different types 
of shading on many of the maps. 

The atlas is out of balance in that series of as many as ten 
maps are devoted to such social gains as the enactment of labor 
laws, whereas the improvement in these things could easily be 
shown with two or three maps and the space saved given to 
enlargements of other badly crowded maps. Except for these 
faults the atlas should be useful. 
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“Love of Country Intensified” 


(T IS LATER THAN YOU THINK. By Max Lerner. New 
York: Viking Press, 1944. $2.50 
Mr. Lerner says he is “far more a democrat than a liberal 


and thinks that the distinction is important and that “until we 
learn to make that distinction more sharply than we have done 
we shall never fashion a militant and disciplined democracy.” 
He wrote the book in 1938 and in this edition adds material 
to the ends of most of the chapters, and a new introductor 
chapter. 
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Target: Germany Cloth $2.00 
Paper 1.00 
An illustrated account of the Eighth Air Force 
in action. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 


180 pages cover the subject thoroughly in the 
Public Opinion Quarterly. 





Identification $2.00 


The most comprehensive of all military identifica- 
tion books. 





You Must Be Fit Cloth $1.00 
Paper .50 


The WAC official physical-training program. 





Men at War $3.00 


Edited by Ernest Hemingway 
1,100 pages of the best military writing. 





Lee’s Lieutenants Each volume $5.00 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 


Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 





As You Were $1.00 


Edited by Alexander Woollcott 


A portable library for members of the Armed 
Forces only. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in non-legal language. 





Flying Health $2.00 


By Dr. M. Martyn Kafka 
The health problems of flying men. 
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The author feels that one of the main questions \ 


W - 
historians of the present war will have to deal i: . a th: 
United States and its Allies “were so unequipped to meet ih. imme 
Nazi assault.” The other main question, he thinks, is “Wh, BP 
despite this lack of preparation, they nevertheless {naj 
whipped together a resolve to see the war through.” \{r. [». 
ner’s own thought is that there was a “triple failure on our pan ; 
—a failure of knowledge, a failure of belief, a failure ,, t 
— a. pla 

“The failure of knowledge,” he continues, “was e: raped be 
and sanctioned by those in and out of our educationa! system. fam 
who feared that knowledge might be dynamite. The failure fae” 
of belief must be set down to the curious cult of neutraliy fae 


which grew up in the shadow of science. We aimed at the de thro 
emotionalizing of our social life, at squeezing it dry both of , 
ideals and of passionate convictions—as if the human pe, ie" 
sonality could be split in two, and the personal side allowed the Hae” 
luxury of belief while the political and social sides wer 


austerely denied it. . . . Finally, the failure of will, symbolized 

for our whole generation by the figure of Neville Chamberlain  UNFIN 
. on the one hand, the sense of frustration which the im Doubl 

pact of international anarchy and internal collapse left upon $3. 


the rank and file; and on the other hand, the entrenchment of ‘olor 
oligarchies in power which were themselves either too terrified _ . 
to act, or willfully blind to action which might endanger their are 
positions. 

In the rest of his long new introductory chapter Mr. Lemer 
looks at a future in which strong nations are likely to exis 
He thinks that this war will “leave the love of country intensi 
fied.” He sees little possibility of disarmament or the abolish 
ment of armies for several generations to come. He does not 
shrink from the thought of the exercise of civilian power by 
military men, implying that they might help in the forming of 
a world police force which would eventually reduce the neces 
sity for large standing armies. He is not exactly clear in thee 
passages, but it is plain that he not only thinks powerful 
armed forces will be present in the world of the near future | 
but that there will be a necessity for them. Whatever \r 
Lerner’s “militantly liberal” social thought may imply politi 
cally, he appears to believe that progress toward a better world 
to live in will not be possible without the strength needed t 
protect the gains, however they are finally made. SHIPY, 


Claw: 


[his 

Long-view Discussion part of 
vanted 
HOW TO THINK ABOUT WAR AND PEACE. By \i worker. 
timer J. Adler. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1944. 307 ind bec 
Pages; $2.50. experier 


y y Y 


Mr. Adler believes that permanent peace in the world is 
possible and thinks it “reasonable to predict that the members Mics C 
of the human race can be made ready for world citizenship 
within five hundred years.” It is through education, he sa) 
that this can be achieved, a more liberal education which wi! 


follow social changes. He sees world peace as becoming 4 THI ‘ 
. . . . . . ] ) 

major topic of discussion in all colleges, going far beyond th ell, S 

limited issue between pacifism and militarism which was muc If 


discussed in the colleges during the period between the grea’ 


wars, though seldom in the classrooms. will nex 


In opening his discussion Mr. Adler presents two view disinn 
points, that of the pessimist who thinks there are bound to © Fiome 9 
more wars, and that of the optimist who believes that a pe! bwell-ky 


petual and universal peace is possible in the near futur In call 
the end he thinks we must agree in part with both—that there BMjonocs: 
are going to be more wars, general as well as local, for they 
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sue to occur until we succeed in making peace”; but 

» “highly probable within a short finite time—even 

t : oma to suit the impatient,” that permanent 

be possible. Long-run planning for lasting peace, 

hort-run planning for a world under better control, 

yin at once. 

k with as much close and penetrating reasoning in 

like to have found more specific discussion on the 

rmed forces during the period when the world may 

ce ful in attaining a permanent state of peace. In the 

‘truce”—the period after this present war during 

wi re will be no fighting—Mr. Adler thinks that it will 

; ep forw ard if the nation “used power, whether or not 

the methods of coalition, to support international good 

t to supplant it; to safeguard freedom, not to suppress 

\ppears to assume a need for armed forces efficient 
do these things. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS. By Stephen Bonsal. New York 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1944. 313 Pages; Index: 


\4 







lonel Bonsal was President Wilson’s confidential inter- 
the Peace Conference in 1918 and 1919. This book is 
made up from extracts of his notes and his diary, which we 
red have not been changed in any way. Colonel Bonsal 

been hesitant about publishing this material, although 

ent Wilson told him “you can’t be too indiscreet for me 

uu full absolution in advance.” Now it is published in 

pe that it will help in avoiding the mistakes that were 

fter World War I. It is a book of high historical value 

lhe fact that Colonel Bonsal was a writer—he was well-known 
reign correspondent—makes his book a flowing and fasci 
narrative of the events he recounts. He closes it with 
“Not Wilson, but humanity. 
That, says Colonel Bonsal, “places responsibility 





tT 











rds of General Smuts: 





ee 
led at Paris.” 






+ helonos.” 
vhe yelongs. 
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Woman Welder On the Job 


SHIPYARD DIARY OF A WOMAN WELDER. By A. H. 
Clawson. New York: Penguin Books, 1944. 178 Pages; $.25. 


[his is a fine narrative of seven weeks’ experience on the 

rt of a member of the United States office of Education who 

nted to report first-hand the experience of a woman shipyard 

rker. She went through the preparatory course of training 
nd became a full-fledged welder, and this is the diary of her 
experiences. It is a sincere and deeply interesting book, and 
| think that any soldier who has his doubts about women doing 
such work is likely to feel different about it if he reads what 
a \liss Claw son reports. 
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THI COLUMNISTS. By Charles Fisher. New York: How 
Soskin, Publishers, 1944. 317 Pages; $2.50. 
If the rest of the columnists covered in this book are not 





ny more accurately than the military experts are, it 
a general checking before the issuance of a second 
edition. It is, however, easy and interesting reading with 
pant pam which add nothing. It covers all the 
n commentators and the space given to each is gen 
proportion to the number of readers of each. The 
longes ipter is on Walter Winchell. 
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$2.00 


Tarawa 


By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 
Pacific Partner $2.50 
By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 


The Conquest of North Africa $3.00 
By Alexander G. Clifford 
The first comprehensive account of three years of 
fighting in North Africa. 


Here Is Your War 


$3.00 
By Ernie Pyle 


Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 
God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 


By Colonel Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 


They Call It Pacific $3.00 
By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 
Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 
By Jack Belden 
The Burma campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
By Colonel Carlos P. 
Colonel Romulo saw it all. 


America’s Navy In World War Il 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 


$3.00 


Romulo 


$3.75 


The Flying Tigers $1.00 
By Russell Whelan 


The epic of General Chennault’s fighting flyers. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo $2.00 


By Captain Ted Lawson Cloth Edition 
General Jimmy Doolittle’s famous flight. 


Assignment to Nowhere 


d By_ Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian campaign. 


Burma Surgeon $3.00 
By Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma campaign 
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Penguin Books 


Full Length, 25-cent books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom of choice of titles.) 


Binders 


for Field Manuals 


Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the extra 
binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets of Field 
Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more 10 per cent. 








Military Service Publishing 
: Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer’s Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Napoleon and Modern Warfare are 
listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in. the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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FORWARD OBSERVER. By Edwin V. Westra 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1944. | 


Pao 
$2.50. os 


Although Forward Observer is informally written. it cop 
tains a lot of interesting combat information on the operatio, 
of Field Artillery. I think some of the information inc|\uded ; 


too much simplified, even for the civilian reader. All the same 
it is an entertaining and profitable story of the war based fy), 
on facts, which any military reader will enjoy, even if there ; 
no particular power in the telling. 
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ARITHMETIC OR REVOLUTION. By Arthur Dunn. Ney 
York: Guild of American Economists, Inc., 1944. 103 P 
$1.00. 


In a friendly and rambling manner Mr. Dunn gives his 
ideas on what is wrong with the world and what can be done 
about it. He has a global organization to suggest which includes 
a world police assisted by what he calls a zone police. He 
would not permit the zone police to manufacture or maintain 
an air or naval force—only ground forces. His world police 
would be made up of air, naval, and marine units with contin 
gents from every one of the United Nations. Mr. Dunn points 
to New York City, the greatest international city in the 
world, as proof that the whole world can get along together if 
it tries. 


ages 
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TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR MILITARY, MARINE, Vo 
CATIONAL, AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 8 
Lieut. Commander Nicholas E. Moseley. New York: Cornel) 
Maritime Press, 1943. 208 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00 


There is a good deal of helpful material for any instructor 
in this manual. It gets away, to some extent, from educational 
jargon into more ordinary language. The discussion of visual 
aids to training could have been fuller, and more of them 
could well have been illustrated. 

However, this is the first general discussion on teaching | 
have seen which contains much that will assist the militan 
instructor. It will not make a teacher out of anyone who lacks 
the attributes of a teacher; but it will help make a better 
teacher out of a person who does have these attributes. 
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MEDICINE AND THE WAR. Edited by William H. Talia 
ferro. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 1% 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. 


A collection of lectures given at the University of Chicag 
under the Walgreen Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions. The editor points out that they are “in no sense 
intended to give a comprehensive survey of medicine and the 
war.” They do, however, serve as brief reviews of the subjects 
covered and the lecture on chemical warfare is particularly 
interesting, bringing up as it does. discussion of the morals in 
volved in the use of chemicals in war. 
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TOMORROW ALWAYS COMES. By Vernon Bartlett 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 159 Pages; $2.00 


Mr. Bartlett thinks that the war in Europe will end with a 
rapid internal spread of demoralization within the Axis cou” 
tries. The main part of his book is an attempt to show the po 
litical confusion that might exist in Europe at the end of the 
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fo do this Mr, Bartlett uses a fictional diary cover- 


d of about five months. He closes with a chapter Modern Library Boo kes 


ent discussion on the more hopeful postwar possi- 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
P r P Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


\L REVEILLE. By Richard Dempewolff. New York Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
lay, Doran & Company, 1943. 272 Pages; Illustrated: Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 


ty report on non-human participants (from slugs to pages of every Infantry Journal. 


) in the present and past wars. To be sure, the greater 
f the book is devoted to the dog, horse and mule, 


the camel commands a lengthy chapter simply to list What You Should Know 


obnoxious of his amazingly numerous bad habits. 
tive and delightful light reading.—L. S. About: 
7 7 + 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Edited by Armin L. SPIES AND SABOTEURS 


: By Will Irwin and Thomas M. Johnson 
Robinson. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1944. 488 Pages; ARMY GROUND FORCES 


By Colonel Joseph L. Greene 
Ten of the world’s best-known authors have contributed THE NAVY 
hort novels to this book, one on each of the Ten Command- By Hanson W. Baldwin 
ments, with the purpose of showing the world better what THE ARMY 
Hitler stands for and what we are fighting against—the very By Lieut. Harvey S. Ford 
estruction of those Commandments. Though the ten novels THE COAST GUARD 
re not all of equal merit, they all contain a forceful message By Hickman Powell 
» ory Saati THE MARINES 
The first one, by Thomas Mann, is the best of all. By Captain John H. Craige 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS 
7 7 7 By Major James E. Hicks 
S THE ROYAL MARINES: THE ADMIRALTY ACCOUNT WARTIME MEDICINE ...... 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENT, 1939-1943. London: His By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., and V. I. Cooper 
ijesty’s Stationery Office, 1944. 80 Pages; Illustrated; THE ARMY ENGINEERS 
Paper, $.25. By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 
[here is a good deal of information in this pamphlet on the THE sa FORCES . 
, , : y Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 
splendid work the Royal Marines have done in this war. How 7 
t : ‘ : p MODERN WAR 
ever, the story is told with little regard to logical sequence, and By Fletcher P 
vou have to know a good deal about British naval customs to See soe 
ed Pan as ser gpa CIVILIAN DEFENSE , 
understand some parts. The illustrations, as in most of the By W.D. Bin 4H. HH Railey 
British oficial pamphlets on the armed services in the war, are ee 
- . ae SUBMARINE WARFARE 
excellent. Only one or two of the actions recounted are given a ee 
bre. ree y David O. Woodbury 
in detail with maps, and throughout, the writing approaches 


é 7 THE SIGNAL CORPS 
the arias The Royal Marines deserve a much better By Harry M. Davis and F. G. Fassett, Jr. 
ea 
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WAR DIARY. By Jean Malaquais. New York: Doubleday ROT L M anuals 
Doran & Company, 1944. 246 Pages; $2.75. 


Jean Malaquais is a young Frenchman who was snatched BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume | 


‘rom his artist's life in Paris in September 1939 for service with 

the 620th Regiment of Pioneers of the French Army. His bool BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume II 
gives his personal experiences and impressions during the year (To be used by the Basic Class, Class CS and Class MS) 
that he tried to turn himself into a soldier, a year spent, with Paper Binding .... $2.25 each volume 

millions of other bewildered Frenchmen, behind the Maginot Cloth Binding .... $2.75 each volume 


Line waiting for a war which was to end almost as soon as ADVANCED MILITARY TRAINING 


it beg in. 

Early in his diary Malaquais confessed “I have a genius for (To be used by Class MS. In One Volume) 
iseless suffering.” That obviously be’ng true, his mind and Paper Binding .... $2.50 each volume 
heart were seared by the spectacle ot the French Republic Cloth Binding .... $3.00 each volume 
heing gradually consumed by Nazi Germany. His too-close 
ssociation with the French peasantry, with men whose paths 

ud never have crossed his save for the war, brought him to 
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Military Classics 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 


$3.75 


$1.00 


Armored Warfare 
By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 


Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 


Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 


A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting —all sides of it. 


On War By General Carl von Clausewitz $1.45 
The full text of Clausewitz’s famed book. 


Decisive Battles of the World 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book. Brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles 
to the Napoleonic wars. 


$3.00 
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essential grandeur of mankind is passing by on ot! 

While Malaquais did not learn to love his comp: 
to feel himself a soldier, he does show a sympathy a 
standing of men. He discovered “That what made 
to me was the incommensurable grandeur of their | 
His vivid descriptions of a confused and broken arm 
across France are summed up in the sentence “It ; 
from one end of the world to the other roads and hig 
choked with the river of marching men.” 

What Malaquais did learn best was a deep hatr: 
senseless cruelty of the enemy.—M. C. R. 


Hioh. 
Lunt 
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SPAIN. By Salvador de Madariaga. New York: Creat) 
Age Press, 1943. 509 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


The author is well known for his fluent ability to write jp 
English. His book is a political history of Spain mainly cop 
cerned with the last three or four decades. He believe es for the 
future that the only hope lies in a middle-of-the-road gover 
ment for Spain and that the important thing is to - nd every 
effort to make the government permanent. He sees more ho pe 
for the future in the forces of the left than in those of the 
right, but is emphatic about the weaknesses of the Loyalig 
conduct of the war that preceded the present great conflict 
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VICTORY AT MIDWAY. By Lieutenant Commander Grif 
fith Baily Coale. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944 
178 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Commander Coale’s naval art has a diagramatic beauty with 
accuracy of detail which adds brilliantly to the record of the 
Navy’s actions in this war. The style of his prose, though some 
times lurid, is warmer and more sympathetic than the style of 
his art. But he tells the story well, all things considered. 
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THE GERMANS CAME TO PARIS. By Peter de Polnay. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943. 280 Pages; $2.75 


This book is the personal experience account of its Hun- 
garian author during and after the fall of France. From his 
artist's flat in Montmartre, de Polnay watched the Germans 
move in on Paris. He saw them—half-respected and feared at 
first—become eventually hated and hunted down by their hosts 
He fought Nazi propaganda with his own cleverly fabricated 
British propaganda until Paris was no longer a safe place for 
him and flight to England, through Unoccupied France (with 
an unwanted stop-over in the Marseilles prison) and Spain, 
was necessary. The true story has the suspense of good fiction 
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EMPIRE. By Louis Fischer. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1943. 101 Pages; $1.00. ° 


Lively discussion mainly devoted to the Indian question. At 
times Mr. Fischer's argumentation is facile but he unquestion 
ably pokes holes in most of the equally easy arguments which 
are brought out in support of the present state of things. 
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THE RETURN OF OPPORTUNITY. Edited by William 
H. Kuhns. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 309 Pages 
$3.00. 


This book consists of brief statements from approxim ately 
150 Americans, the greater part of them presidents or ‘ hcials 
of large businesses, the others professional men chie!ly con 
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ndustry although some educators and government 
ncluded. Each speaks about the opportunities of 
, his own particular line and mainly in a general 
ere is one brief discussion of the opportunities in 
rvices by Brigadier General Roy F. Farrand, Presi 
lohn’s Military Academy in Wisconsin. 
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MEMOIR OF WALTER REED. By Albert E. 


\ larper & Brothers, 1943. 239 Pages; 





Truby. New 
Index; Illus 






( lruby gives us here his recollections as 


a medical 
h especial reference to the yellow-fever diseoveries 
Valter Reed. It is the kind of sincere 
| writing that will take 






accurate auto 
an Army man into the very 
scen cribed. At the same time the medical record is given 


t detail to interest the medical reader yet not to dis 






tract the non-medical reader. In an appendix are a number of 
rders which show the development of knowledge of 
rhe es of vellow fever. 
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FATHOMS DEEP. By Michael Dawson. New York 
House, Inc., 1943. 187 Pages; $2.00 






: Sheridan 






T is a novel based on the adventures of the crew of a 





It gives a good picture of the individuals 
“ ke up a typical submarine crew, of their personal lives 
and loves and their devotion to duty and country. There are 
descriptions of the interception of an enemy convoy and under- 


water battle with Nazi U-boats. 


Britis bmarine. 
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EAGLE POLICE MANUAL. Edited by Arthur R. Macoskey. 
New York: Eagle Library, Inc., 1943. 128 Pages; $1.00. 


As a manual this is a good compact job. It is clear and brief, 
sand plainly written, and seems to contain the principal matters 
a police officer needs to refer to, all the way from homilies on 
the conduct of a policeman to tips on jiujitsu, rules for describ- 
ng a person, and definitions of legal terms and words. This 
wartime edition has material in it on incendiary bombs, plant 
protection departments, wartime auxiliary patrolmen, and 
chemicals used in war. 
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ACTI( IN THIS DAY. By Francis J. Spellman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 256 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


Letters from Archbishop Spellman to his father about his 
extensive 1943 visit to Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. It 
consists mainly of interesting personalities and descriptions of 
; visited, with occasional brief comment on political 
and religious matters and a number of sidelights on the war 
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GIDEON WELLES. By Richard S. West, Jr. New York: 

B Merrill Company, 1943. 379 Pages; Index; Illus- 
$3.50. 

In biography Mr. West considers Gideon Welles, Sec- 

retary of the Navy in Lincoln’s Cabinet, as the founder of the 





modern United States Navy. Professor West, who is associate 
in the Department of English, History and Govern- 







nent at the Naval Academy, has here written the first complete 
biog of Welles. The author has a good narrative style and 
ha rently done full research in preparing his book. 
JUNE, 1944 


Elements of Radio 


English for the Armed Forces 


Speech for the Military 


That’s the Infantry 


Sound Off! 


Blitz French 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases 


Wann eQnnnn 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 
This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service is 
based on an official outline prepared by the War De- 
partment for use in Pre-induction Training Courses 


25¢ each 
21¢ each 
19¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 
51 or more copies: 


$4.00 
This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


$1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


$1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 


{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
) Military Band (March). 75¢ 
By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 
{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
)Band Arrangement 75¢ 
A new Infantry marching song. 


Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 


$3.50 
The Army’s book of Army songs. 


75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 





$1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


Elementary Japanese 


By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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TEN MEN WHO MADE RUSSIA. By Alexander Howard 
and Ernest Newman. London: Alliance Press, Ltd., 1943. 
80 Pages; Illustrated; Paper; $.75. 

In ten very brief chapters the main historical points on Alex 
ander Nevsky, Peter the Great, Field Marshal Suvorov, Lenin, 
Stalin, and other Russian heroes are given. 

7 ra . 


THIS IS RUSSIA. By Flight Lieutenant Hubert Griffith. 
London: Hammond & Company, Ltd., 1943. 98 Pages; $1.00. 
The author, a member of the Royal Air Force, gave these 

lectures to many different units of the RAF. He had been in 

Russia, had written several books about it, and was one of the 

officers selected to lead discussion groups. His materials do not 

hang together very well as a book but there is a good deal of 
informal information, including some discussion on such ques- 
tions as exaggeration in Soviet battle claims, political commis- 
sars with the services, and the Soviet secret police. 

ra Pa 7 

WHEN YOUR SON GOES TO WAR. By Clella Reeves 
Collins. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. 246 Pages; 
$2.50. 


Another book designed to give the serviceman’s family an 
idea of his life in the Armed Forces. The author has included 
much valuable information about both the Army and Navy, 
about Selective Service, training programs, life in camp, food, 
clothing, medical service, religion, recreation, pay and allow- 
ances. There is a chapter on letter-writing and another about 
communication with prisoners of war, as well as much practical 
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advice to benefit every parent with a son already in unifor 
or almost ready for service. 
Pi 1 7 
JOSHUA: LEADER OF A UNITED PEOPLE. By Roos, 
MacVeagh and Thomas B. Costain. New York: D bleday, 
Doran & Company, 1943. 310 Pages; Illustrated; $3.09, 
The life of this early warrior shows that leaders of men ia 
battle have encountered many of the same problems from the 


first days of history to the present one. The book of Joshua from 
the Bible is given at the end of this biography. 


7 7 7 

ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE. By Arthur Koestler. Ney 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 180 Pages; $2.99 
fr 



































A strong novel about a young man who escaped from Nayj 
hands and then passed through a marked psychological struggle 
before he could determine his future course of action. Ther 
is much power in the writing. 


7 y 7 


THAT MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By Frank King 
don. New York: Arco Publishing Company, 1944. 1§) 
Pages; Paper $1.00; Cloth $2.00. 


A brief study of the President which analyzes the criticisms 
against him and which ends with the statement that he 
should be reélected in 1944. 


A vy v 


AMERICA’S MARITIME HISTORY. By Lieutenant A. C 
Denison. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1944. 2% 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


In this brief history the early period is covered at somewhat 
greater length than the modern period, but it is a handy, if 
somewhat spotty, short account. 


7 7 5 


THE NORTH STAR. By Lillian Hellman. New York 
Viking Press, 1943. 118 Pages; $2.00. 
The North Star is, of course, a moving picture. This book 

is not a dramatization of the moving picture, but the “master 

script” for the movie. It makes an intensely interesting and 
dramatic book which is more effective in showing the feeling 
of the Russian people for their country and their war than 
most other books with this intention I have read. The deep 
human touch runs throughout, and Miss Hellman’s character: 
zations both of the separate characters and the Russian village 
as a whole are remarkably clear-cut and forceful. 


7 7 7 


THERE’S NO FRONT LIKE HOME. By Robert M. Yoder. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 115 Pages 
$2.00. 


Good satire. Mr. Yoder says the young father has to choose 
between “whether to go, and be a patriot, and possibly a hem, 
meanwhile being something of a wife deserter; or to stay, and 
be somewhere between a good provider and a draft dodger.” 
His most biting stuff is oa ads. 


7 7 v 


THE CHEMICAL FRONT. By Williams’ Haynes. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 283 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$3.00. 
A popular discussion of the place of chemicals in the wat 

and how industry has willingly contributed its chemical knowl 

edge. 








